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ALCOHOLISM  IN  MEDIAEVAL  ENGLAND* 

By  J.  D.  ROLLESTON,  m.a.,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p.,  f.s.a., 

Ex-President,  Section  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  Royal  Society 

of  Medicine. 

While  I  was  engaged  last  year  in  the  preparation  of  a  paper  on 
“  Chaucer  and  Mediseval  Medicine  ”  for  the  International  Congress 
of  the  History  of  Medicine  at  Bucharest,  the  numerous  allusions 
in  that  poet’s  works  to  the  prevalence  of  inebriety,  particularly 
among  the  Canterbury  pilgrims,  suggested  to  me  that  a  study  of 
alcoholism  in  the  Middle  Ages  might  be  of  interest  to  this  Society. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  I  discovered  that  the  subject  was 
far  too  vast  and  that  I  should  have  to  confine  myself  to  this 
country.  I  undertook  the  study  all  the  more  readily  as  it  formed 
to  a  certain  extent  a  continuation  of  the  paper  on  “  Alcoholism  in 
Classical  Antiquity  ”  which  I  read  before  you  nearly  seven  years 
ago.  The  subject  also  seemed  to  be  particularly  suitable  for  this 
Society,  which  is  not  composed  of  medical  practitioners  exclu¬ 
sively,  as  the  chief  sources  of  information  concerning  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  alcoholism  in  the  Middle  Ages  are  lay  writers,  especially 
poets,  historians  and  ecclesiastics.  On  the  other  hand,  very  little 
is  to  be  gleaned  from  contemporary  medical  writers,  as  was  to  be 
expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  scientific  study  of  inebriety 
dates  only  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Moreover,  the 
study  of  mediaeval  alcoholism,  apart  from  the  fascination  of  anti¬ 
quarian  research,  possesses  a  present-day  interest,  inasmuch  as 
in  the  Middle  Ages  distilled  liquors  as  a  convivial  beverage  were 
unknown,  and  alcoholism  in  England  was  mainly  due  to  con¬ 
sumption  of  ale,  and  to  a  much  less  extent  to  that  of  wine.  In 
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view  of  the  tendency  of  many  writers  at  home  and  abroad  to 
minimize  the  deleterious  effects  of  beer  and  wine,  a  study  of  con¬ 
temporary  descriptions  of  mediaeval  indulgence  in  these  beverages 
appeared  desirable. 

Alcoholism  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans 

The  drinks  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  principally  ale,  mead  (a 
mixture  of  wine  and  honey),  morat — i.e.,  honey  diluted  with  juice 
of  mulberries — cider,  and  piment  or  pigment,  a  mixture  of  acid 
wine,  honey,  sugar  and  spices. 

According  to  Turner,  there  were  three  sorts  of  ale  in  use  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons — namely,  clear  ale,  Welsh  ale  and  mild  ale. 
The  making  of  ale,  it  should  be  noted,  was  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  monks  in  various  monasteries,  including  that  of  Burton,  which 
was  founded  in  1002.  Although  wine  was  used  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  it  was  not  a  common  drink.  The  vineyards,  of  which 
thirty-eight  are  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Book,  were  mainly 
attached  to  monasteries,  which  were  always  situated  in  sheltered 
valleys,  and  contained  several  foreigners  with  special  knowledge 
of  grape  culture  (Cooper).  According  to  William  of  Malmesbury 
(“  Gesta  Pontificum,”  lib.  iv.,  153),  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth 
century  (1080-1143),  vineyards  were  more  abundant  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire  than  elsewhere  in  England.  Owing  to  its  cost,  wine  was 
mainly  restricted  to  the  rich  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  but  its 
use  became  more  general  after  the  Norman  invasion  (T.  Wright, 
1862).  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  reply  of 
the  Saxon  lad  to  the  question  as  to  what  he  drank :  “  Ale,”  said 
he,  “if  I  have  it,  or  water  if  I  have  not.”  On  being  asked  why 
he  did  not  drink  wine,  he  replied :  “I  am  not  so  rich  that  I  can 
buy  me  wine,  and  wine  is  not  the  drink  of  children”  (Turner). 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  the  supply 
of  wine,  which  was  chiefly  imported  from  France,  was  so  abundant 
that  the  price  per  tun  ranged  from  13s.  4d.  to  20s.  for  the  best  and 
choicest  (French,  1884,  109).  Simon  illustrates  the  plethora  of 
wine  in  this  country  at  that  time  by  the  following  verse  of  a 
satirical  poem  written  in  1388  in  alternate  lines  of  English  and 
Latin : 

“  Vive  la  belle,”  they  cry, 

Fragantia  vina  bibentes, 

Thie  drynke  tyl  thie  be  dry, 

Lingua  sensuque  carentes. 

Thie  cry  :  “  Fyl  the  bowle, 

Bonus  est  liquor,  hie  maneamus.” 
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It  should  also  be  remembered  that  Chaucer,  who  was  himself 
the  son  of  a  Thames  Street  vintner,  in  the  “  Pardoner’s  Tale  ” 
makes  mention  of  the  red  and  white  wine  (562-564)  on  sale  in 
Fish  Street  and  Cheapside.* 

Opportunities  for  gratuitous  inebriation  by  a  liberal  supply  of 
wine  were  offered  to  the  populace  in  the  City  of  London  on  a 
generous  scale  on  the  occasion  of  some  royal  festival,  such  as  the 
birth  of  the  prince  who  became  Edward  III.,  or  the  passage  of 
Queen  Margaret  through  London  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster 
(“Chronicles  of  the  Mayors”).  As  late,  however,  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  work  probably  written  by  the 
secretary  of  Francesco  Capello,  the  earliest  Venetian  Ambassador 
on  record  to  England,  and  entitled  “  A  Relation,  or  rather  a  True 
Account  of  the  Island  of  England,”  we  read  that  the  English  were 
very  sparing  of  wine  when  they  drank  it  at  their  own  expense, 
but  that  the  deficiency  of  wine  was  amply  supplied  by  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  ale  and  beer.  It  is  generally  held  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
were  remarkable  for  their  hard  drinking,  though  Stopford  Brooke 
regards  their  evil  reputation  as  much  exaggerated,  and  even 
suggests  that  they  were  less  greedy  and  less  drunken  as  well  as 
less  vicious  than  their  French  contemporaries.  Bickerdyke  remarks 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity 
believed  that  some  of  the  chief  blessings  to  be  enjoyed  by  de¬ 
parted  heroes  were  the  frequent  and  copious  draughts  of  ale  from 
the  skulls  of  their  enemies  served  round  to  them  in  the  halls  of 
Odin.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  was  followed  by  an  in¬ 
crease  rather  than  by  a  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  malt 
liquor.  A  striking  indication  of  the  intemperate  habits  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  was  that  their  drinking  cups  were  so  made  that 
they  could  not  stand  upright,  each  guest  being  compelled  to  drink 
the  glass  off  at  one  draught.  Wright  (1852)  states  that  this  habit 
gave  rise  to  the  modern  name  of  “  tumblers,”  “  although,”  as  he 
says,  “  the  glasses  used  nowadays  are  not  placed  in  the  same 
predicament.”  The  drinking  of  healths,  though  not  first  intro¬ 
duced,  as  some  have  stated,  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  very  preva¬ 
lent  among  them,  and  was  doubtless  a  frequent  cause  of  convivial 
intoxication. 

Numerous  descriptions  of  drinking  orgies  are  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  such  as  the  romance 

*  Now  kepe  yow  fro  the  whyte  and  from  the  rede, 

And  namely  from  the  whyte  wyn  of  Lepe, 

That  is  to  selle  in  Fish-strete  or  in  Chepe. 
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of  Beowulf,  the  oldest  epic  in  any  modern  language,  the  sixth- 
century  Welsh  poem  of  “The  Gododin,”  by  Aneurin,  and 
“  Judith,”  the  Caedmonian  poem,  the  tenth  book  of  which  begins 
with  a  lively  account  of  a  drinking  feast  given  by  Holofernes, 
which  Stopford  Brooke  thinks  had  been  suggested  by  some 
English  chief  well  known  for  his  drinking  powers.  The  history 
of  the  adventures  of  Hereward  the  Wake,  as  Wright  remarks 
(“  Essays  on  the  Literature,  Superstitions  and  History  of  England 
in  the  Middle  Ages,”  1846,  ii.,  109),  shows  how  a  Saxon  hero 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  outdone  in  drinking. 

Contemporary  historians  confirm  the  impression  given  by  the 
poets  of  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  Anglo-Saxon  England. 
Gildas,  for  instance,  a  monk  of  the  later  half  of  the  sixth  century, 
makes  several  allusions  to  it.  William  of  Malmesbury  (Bohn  ed. 
“  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  England,”  lib.  iii.,  279)  declared  that 
the  Saxon  nobility  passed  entire  nights  and  days  in  drinking,  and 
consumed  their  whole  substance  in  mean  and  despicable  houses, 
being  accustomed  to  eat  until  they  were  surfeited  and  drink  till  they 
were  sick.  The  same  writer  (ibid.,  276)  relates  that  the  English 
passed  the  night  before  the  Battle  of  Hastings  in  drinking,  in 
contrast  with  the  Normans,  who  spent  the  time  in  confessing  their 
sins.  Although  the  Normans  were  by  no  means  abstinent,  their 
tendency  to  inebriety  was  increased  by  their  association  with  the 
conquered  race.  In  his  description  of  the  City  of  London,  written 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  William  Fitzstephen,  a  monk  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  speaks  of  the  excessive  drinking  of  some  foolish  people  and 
the  frequent  fires  as  being  the  only  two  inconveniences  of  London. 

Teetotalism,  of  which  Thomas  a  Becket  was  a  conspicuous 
example,  was  extremely  uncommon  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  any 
class  of  society,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  adduced  by  Coulton 
(1918)  that  Drinkwater  and  the  equivalent  French  name  Boileau 
were  distinctive  and  not  very  common  names.  Tea  and  coffee 
were  not  introduced  till  the  seventeenth  century,  and  even  milk 
was  not  used  as  a  beverage  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Two  classes  of 
the  community,  however,  were  conspicuous  for  their  inebriety — 
namely,  the  clergy  and  university  students. 

Alcoholism  among  Mediceval  Clergy,  Nuns  and  Pilgrims 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  present  time,  when  clergy,  especi¬ 
ally  of  the  Nonconformist  Churches,  form  the  most  sober  members 
of  the  community,  in  mediaeval  England  the  clergy  of  this  country 
as  well  as  abroad  were  notorious  for  their  inebriety.  The  monks 
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of  Canterbury  in  particular  in  the  eleventh  century  seem  to  have 
been  conspicuous  in  this  respect,  as  is  shown  by  the  statements 
of  William  of  Malmesbury  (“  Gesta  Pontificum,”  lib.  i.,  44)  and 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  (1146-1220),  two  of  the  best-known  writers 
of  the  twelfth  century.  William  of  Malmesbury  states  that  the 
monks  at  Bath  prolonged  their  banquet  into  the  night  and  went 
on  drinking  till  dawn  (ch.  ii.,  75),  and  also  alludes  to  a  certain 
abbot  named  Brightwold,  who  died  at  a  drinking  bout  and  was 
buried  in  a  marsh  (v.,  258).  In  a  satirical  poem  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  apparently  a  monk  of  Kildare,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  entitled  “The  Abbot  of  Gloucester’s  Feast,” 
the  gluttony  of  the  abbot  and  friar  and  their  ill-treatment  of  their 
inferiors  is  described  (Wright  and  Halliwell,  1841,  i.,  140).  A 
very  similar  but  shorter  poem  is  found  in  a  fifteenth-century  manu¬ 
script,  in  which  the  writer  complains  that  the  abbot  and  friar  drink 
good  and  highly  flavoured  wine,  while  nothing  but  inferior  stuff 
is  usually  given  to  the  convent  : 

Bonum  vinum  cum  sapore 
Bibit  abbas  cum  priore, 

Sed  conventus  de  pejore 
Sempere  solet  bibere. 

(Wright,  1847.) 

The  ale  pot,  as  Wright  (1875)  has  shown,  not  infrequently 
figures  among  the  grotesque  and  monstrous  pictures  in  the  margins 
of  the  Luttrell  Psalter  (fourteenth  century),  such  pictures  being 
probably  the  work  of  some  mischievous  monk.  Wright  ( ibid .,  151) 
also  alludes  to  a  fourteenth-century  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
representing  drunkenness  in  the  form  of  a  monk,  who  is  secretly 
indulging  his  love  of  ale  in  the  cellar  of  the  monastery. 

The  prevalence  of  drunkenness  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
clergy  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  St.  Gildas,  writing  in  the 
sixth  century,  decreed  that  if  a  monk  through  drinking  got  thick 
of  speech  so  that  he  could  not  join  in  the  psalmody,  he  was  to  be 
deprived  of  his  supper  (French,  1881,  42).  Four  centuries  later, 
^Elfric,  the  abbot  and  grammarian,  in  his  canons,  written  in  998, 
made  the  following  ordinance  (R.  Thorpe) :  “  Nor  let  any  priest 
through  folly  drink  immoderately  nor  force  any  man  to  much 
drink,  because  he  shall  be  prepared  if  there  be  a  child  to  baptize, 
or  a  man  to  housel,  so  that  he  have  his  wits,  and  though  it  may 
not  so  happen,  he  ought  not  to  be  drunk,  because  our  Lord  for¬ 
bade  drunkenness  to  His  disciples,  nor  let  him  drink  at  wine 
houses,  as  secular  men  do.” 
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Similarly,  in  his  “  Instructions  to  Parish  Priests,”  John  Myrk, 
Canon  of  Lillieshall,  Shropshire  (c.  1470),  orders  not  only  that  a 
priest  should  not  visit  taverns  and  eschew  drunkenness  and  glut¬ 
tony,  but  also  that  if  he  be  so  drunk  that  his  tongue  serves  him 
not  he  is  not  to  baptize — an  indication  that  drunkenness  at  the 
baptismal  font  was  by  no  means  uncommon.  Reference  may  also 
be  made  here  to  the  “  Missa  Gulonis,”  or  the  “Mass  of  the 
Drunkards,”  in  which  the  following  parody  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
gives  one  a  good  idea  of  its  nature  (Wright  and  Halliwell,  1843, 
ii.,  208)  : 

“  Pater  noster  qui  es  in  ciphis,  sanctificetur  vinum  istud. 
Adveniat  Bachi  potus,  fiat  tempestas  tua  sicut  in  vino  et  in 
taberna,  panem  nostrum  ad  devorandum  da  nobis  hodie  et 
dimitte  nobis  pocula  magna,  sicut  et  nos  dimittimus  potatoribus 
nostris,  et  ne  nos  inducas  in  vini  temptationem  sed  libera  nos  a 
vestimento.” 

Not  only  were  the  mediaeval  clergy  addicted  to  inebriety  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  also  appear  to  have  encouraged  it  in  their 
parishioners.  The  parson,  for  example,  sometimes  stocked  his 
corn  or  actually  carried  out  his  brewing  in  the  parish  church, 
and  sold  the  drink  within  its  premises.  Coulton  has  collected 
several  examples  of  this  practice,  which  was  frequently  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Church  Councils.  Moreover,  the  institution  of 
Church  Ales,  which,  as  Coulton  (1907)  points  out,  was  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  Church  revenue  before  the  Reformation,  formed 
a  powerful  incentive  to  alcoholism.  The  Church  Ale  was  a  con¬ 
vivial  meeting  held  either  in  the  church  house  or  the  church 
itself,  and,  according  to  Peacock,  was  the  direct  descendant  of 
the  drinking  bouts  of  our  unchristened  Saxon  and  Scandinavian 
ancestors.  Drinking  also  took  place  in  churches  in  the  so-called 
“glutton  masses,”  which,  according  to  Henry,  were  celebrated 
five  times  a  year.  “  Early  in  the  morning,”  says  Henry,  “  the 
people  of  the  parish  assembled  in  the  church,  loaded  with  ample 
stores  of  meats  and  drinks  of  all  kinds.  As  soon  as  mass  ended 
the  feast  began,  in  which  the  clergy  and  laity  engaged  with  equal 
ardour.  The  church  was  turned  into  a  tavern  and  became  a  scene 
of  excessive  riot  and  intemperance.  The  priests  and  people  of 
different  parishes  entered  into  formal  contests  which  of  them 
should  have  the  greatest  glutton  mass — i.e.,  which  of  them 
should  devour  the  greatest  quantities  of  meat  and  drink  in  honour 
of  the  Holy  Virgin.”  The  Church  Ales  encountered  the  strong 
disapproval  of  the  earliest  Puritans.  In  his  “  Anatomie  of  Abuses,” 
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published  in  1585,  Philip  Stubbes  speaks  of  them  in  the  following 
condemnatory  terms :  “  In  this  kind  of  practis  they  continue  six 
weekes,  a  quarter  of  a  yeer,  yea  half  a  yeer  togither,  swilling 
and  gulling  night  and  daie,  till  they  be  drunke  as  rattes  and  as 
blockishe  as  beastes.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  alcoholic  excesses  of  the  clergy 
were  allowed  to  pass  unchecked.  In  an  interesting  essay  on 
alcoholism  among  the  Gauls  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century, 
Professor  Jeanselme,  after  showing  that  a  passion  for  wine  was 
a  vice  very  prevalent  in  the  Middle  Ages  among  churchpeople 
from  the  humblest  clerk  to  the  bishop,  is  careful  to  state  that  all 
the  churchmen  who  left  any  mark  on  the  history  of  the  time  de¬ 
nounced  the  scourge  of  alcoholism  by  word  and  pen.  The  English 
Church  authorities  were  no  exception  to  the  rule,  as  is  shown  by 
the  protests,  denunciations  and  active  measures  taken  by  such 
well-known  ecclesiastics  as  Anselm,  Bede,  Boniface,  Dunstan  and 
Wycliffe.  St.  Boniface  (eighth  century),  for  instance,  writes  as 
follows  to  Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  :  “  In  your  diocese 
certain  bishops  not  only  do  not  hinder  drunkenness,  but  they 
themselves  indulge  in  excess  of  drink  and  force  others  to  drink 
until  they  are  intoxicated.  This  is  certainly  a  great  crime  in  a 
servant  of  God,  to  do  or  to  have  done,  since  the  ancient  canons 
decree  that  a  bishop  or  priest  given  to  drink  should  either  resign 
or  be  deposed  ”  (French,  1881).  In  a  letter  written  in  735  to 
Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Venerable  Bede  deplores  the 
revelry,  drunkenness  and  fornication  prevalent  in  monasteries, 
and  recommends  episcopal  inspection.  In  the  tenth  century, 
during  the  reign  of  Edgar,  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
ordained  that  gold  or  silver  pegs  should  be  fastened  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  pots,  so  that  no  one  should  drink  beyond  this  measure 
(William  of  Malmesbury,  “  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  England  ”). 
It  was  by  Dunstan’s  advice  also  that  many  alehouses  were  sup¬ 
pressed,  only  one  being  allowed  in  a  village  or  small  town,  so 
that  he  nearly  anticipated,  as  French  remarks  (1884,  35),  the 
legislation  proposed  by  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  Anselm, 
another  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  Council  of  London  in 
1102  made  a  canon  whereby  priests  were  enjoined  not  to  go  to 
drinking  bouts  nor  to  drink  between  the  pegs  which  were  fastened 
into  the  cups  (French,  1881  and  1884).  Several  passages  are  also 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Wycliffe  (1320-1384)  relating  to 
drunkenness  generally  and  to  its  prevalence  among  priests.  Thus 
in  his  treatise  on  “The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,”  he  says  “that  is 
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schameful  to  be  in  a  state  of  a  beeste,  myche  more  schulde  that 
be  to  passe  beeste  in  foly;  and  so  done  thes  drunken  men  for  tyme 
that  thei  be  drunken.”  In  the  “  Order  of  Priesthood,”  he  alludes 
to  priests  who  “  lie  long  abed,  hurry  through  service,  haunt 
taverns,  talk  loosely.” 

Miss  Eileen  Power  has  shown  that  nuns  as  well  as  priests  and 
monks  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  taverns  as  well  as  other  sus¬ 
pected  places.  “  No  nun,”  she  remarks,  “  ever  despised  good  ale; 
only  when  it  was  valde  tenuis  did  she  object.”  The  opportunity 
of  indulging  their  taste  for  liquor  wTas  offered  the  nuns  by  invita¬ 
tions  to  weddings  and  christenings,  where  they  were  much  in 
demand  as  godmothers. 

The  prevalence  of  alcoholism  among  pilgrims  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  Miller,  Somnour,  Franklyn,  Frere,  Reeve,  Pardoner,  Cook 
and  Wife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer’s  “Canterbury  Tales,”  and  is  also 
emphasized  by  prose  writers,  such  as  Jacques  de  Vitry  (quoted 
by  Miss  Power)  and  the  Lollard  William  Thorpe.  Numerous  other 
examples  of  drunkenness,  as  well  as  of  its  usual  associates,  glut¬ 
tony  and  immorality,  among  the  English  mediaeval  clergy,  monks, 
and  nuns,  have  been  collected  by  Coulton  (1927). 

Alcoholism  among  University  Students 

Like  the  clergy  of  the  period,  mediaeval  university  students  in 
this  country  as  well  as  on  the  Continent  were  conspicuous  for  their 
alcoholic  habits.  Hastings  Rashdall  declares  that  the  violence  of 
mediaeval  university  life  was  almost  equalled  by  its  bibulosity. 
He  adds,  however,  good-naturedly,  that  “  even  the  strictest 
teetotaller  might  accord  a  certain  toleration  to  drinking  habits 
in  a  community  where  tea,  coffee  and  tobacco  were  unknown, 
and  in  which  life  unenlightened  by  wine  or  beer  must  have  been 
almost  intolerably  tedious.”  I  need  hardly  add  that  in  the  interval 
of  almost  forty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  these  words  were 
written,  the  introduction  of  the  cinema,  motor-car  and  wireless, 
as  well  as  the  restriction  in  the  hours  of  sale  and  increase  in  the 
cost  of  liquor,  have  all  tended  to  make  university  students  in  this 
country  more  sober,  or  at  least  to  make  alcoholic  indulgence  less 
excusable  than  it  was  when  I  was  one  of  Rashdall’s  pupils. 

According  to  Ten  Brink,  the  drinking  songs  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  the  work  of  students  who  roved  from  country  to  country 
and  led  an  adventurous  but  rather  unedifying  life.  English 
students  both  at  home  and  abroad  were  above  all  others  notorious 
for  their  bibulous  habits,  as  is  shown  in  particular  by  the  Latin 
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poem  of  Nigellius  Wreker,  precentor  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and 
described  by  Wright  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  (“  Biograph.  Brit.  Lit.,”  1846,  ii.,  35). 
In  a  poem  entitled  “  Speculum  stultorum  ”  he  relates  the  jovial  and 
licentious  habits  of  his  countrymen,  which  were  conspicuous  even 
among  the  students  in  Paris. 
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“  Wassail  et  Dringail,  necnon  persona  secunda, 

Haec  tria  s^nt  vitia  quae  comitantur  eos.” 

Similarly,  John  de  Hauteville  {ibid.,  1896,  ii.,  252),  a  satirist 
of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  relates  how  the  members  of  an 
English  drinking  party  emulated  each  other  in  their  potations  with 
as  much  zeal  as  Ajax  and  Ulysses  contending  for  the  arms  of 
Achilles. 

Of  the  mediaeval  drinking  songs  which  have  been  collected  and 
translated  by  John  Addington  Symonds,  one  of  the  best  known 
is  the  “Confession  of  Golias,”  the  following  verse  of  which  illus¬ 
trates  the  nature  of  the  poem : 


In  the  public  house  to  die, 

Is  my  resolution  ; 

Let  wine  to  my  lips  be  nigh, 

At  life’s  dissolution  : 

That  will  make  the  angels  cry, 
With  glad  elocution, 

“  Grant  this  toper,  God  on  high, 
Grace  and  absolution.” 


The  authorship  of  this  poem  has  been  assigned,  not  to  a  student, 
but  to  Walter  Map  or  Mapes,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  who  was 
probably  bom  about  1140  and  died  between  1208  and  1210,  and 
was  described  by  Henry  Morley  as  the  man  of  the  highest  genius 
in  the  literature  of  these  islands  up  to  the  time  of  Chaucer. 
Wright  dismisses  as  “  a  vulgar  error  ”  the  view  that  Map  was 
merely  a  jovial  toper,  and  maintains  that  he  was  a  wit  and  a  man 
endowed  with  a  marked  taste  for  light  and  elegant  literature 
(“Biograph.  Brit.  Lit.,”  1846,  ii.,  309). 

Description  of  Alcoholism  in  English  Mediceval  Poetry 

Although  poetry  is  often  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with 
the  praise  of  alcohol  in  its  various  forms,  the  three  great  English 
poets  of  the  Middle  Ages — namely,  Chaucer,  Langland  and  Gower 
— were  keenly  alive  to  the  evils  associated  with  strong  drink.  In 
addition  to  the  satirical  allusions  to  the  bibulosity  of  the  pilgrims 
to  which  I  have  referred,  the  “  Canterbury  Tales  ”  contain  several 
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denunciations  of  drunkenness,  of  which  the  following  is  the  most 
striking : 

O  dronke  man,  disfigured  is  thi  face, 

Sour  is  thi  breeth,  foul  artow  to  embrace, 

And  thurgh  thi  drunken  nose  sowneth  the  soun 
As  though  thou  seydst  ay,  Sampsoun,  Sampsoun, 

And  yit  God  wot  Sampsoun  drank  never  no  wyn. 

Thou  fallest,  as  it  were  a  stiked  swyn  : 

Thy  tonge  is  lost,  and  al  thyn  honest  cure ; 

For  drunkenesse  is  verray  sepulture 
Of  mannes  witt  and  his  discrecioun. 

In  whom  that  drinke  has  dominacioun 
He  can  no  counseil  kepe,  it  is  no  drede. 

“  Pardoner’s  Tale,”  551-561. 

The  Parson  similarly  stigmatizes  drunkenness  as  “  the  horrible 
sepulture  of  mannes  reason  ”  (“  Parson’s  Tale,”  §  70,  824). 

In  “The  Tale  of  Melibeus  ”  (§  23),  Dame  Prudens  advises  her 
husband  to  “  eschewe  the  counselling  of  folk  that  been  dronkelewe, 
for  they  can  no  counseil  hyde,”  and  in  the  “  Somnour’s  Tale  ”  the 
drunken  Cambyses  is  addressed  (2048  et  seq.)  by  one  of  his 
courtiers  as  follows : 

“  A  lord  is  lost  if  he  be  vicious 
And  drunkenesse  is  eek  a  foul  record 
Of  any  man  and  namely  in  a  lord. 
***** 

For  goddes  love  drink  more  attemprely, 

Wyn  maketh  man  to  lesen  wrecchedly 
His  minde,  and  eke  his  limes  everichon.” 

The  self-deception  of  the  drunkard,  the  contrast  of  his  real  weak¬ 
ness  with  his  imagined  strength,  his  complete  disorientation,  final 
collapse,  remorse  on  the  following  day  and  subsequent  relapse  are 
admirably  portrayed  by  Gower  in  his  “  Confessio  Amantis,” 
book  vi.,  26-75,  as  follows  : 

“Ther  is  nothing  which  he  ne  can, 

Whil  he  hath  Dronkeschipe  on  honde, 

He  knowth  he  see,  he  knowth  the  stronde, 

He  is  a  noble  man  of  armes, 

And  yit  no  strengthe  is  in  his  armes  : 

Ther  he  was  strong  ynouh  tofore, 

With  Dronkeschipe  it  is  forlore, 

And  al  is  changed  his  astat, 

And  wext  anon  so  fieble  and  mat, 

That  he  mai  nouther  go  ne  come, 

But  al  togedre  him  is  benome 
The  pouer  bothe  of  hond  and  fot, 

So  that  algate  abide  he  mot. 

And  alle  hise  wittes  he  foryet, 

The  which  is  to  him  such  a  let, 

That  he  wot  nevere  what  he  doth, 

Ne  which  is  fals,  ne  which  is  soth, 
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Ne  which  is  dai,  ne  which  is  nyht, 

And  for  the  time  he  knowth  no  wyht, 

That  he  ne  wot  so  moche  as  this, 

What  maner  thing  himselven  is, 

Or  he  be  man  or  he  be  beste. 

*  *  *  *  * 

He  drinketh  the  wyn,  but  ate  last 
The  wyn  drynkth  him  and  bint  him  faste. 

And  leith  him  drunke  be  the  wal, 

As  him  which  is  in  his  bonde  thral 
And  al  in  his  subjeccion.” 

Similarly  in  Gower’s  French  poem,  entitled  “  Mirour  de 
l’homme,”  or  “Speculum  hominis  ”  (8113-8328),  Yveresce 

(drunkenness)  is  personified  as  the  third  daughter  of  Gluttony  and 
is  represented  as  making  the  laity  talk  Latin,  depriving  the  clergy 
of  their  recollection  of  that  tongue,  and  robbing  man  generally  of 
grace,  virtue,  beauty,  strength  and  health. 

Yversce  fait  diverse  chance, 

Latin  fait  parler  et  romance 
Au  laie  gent,  et  au  clergoun 
Tolt  de  latin  la  remembrance, 

*  *  *  *  * 

He  orde,  vile  et  felonnesse 
Est  la  folie  d’ Yveresce, 

Par  qui  Fen  pert  grace  et  vertu 
Du  sen,  beaute,  force  et  richesce, 

Science,  honour,  valour,  haltesce, 

Saunte  du  cops  en  est  perdu. 

A  realistic  picture  of  acute  alcoholic  intoxication  from  consump¬ 
tion  of  ale  is  given  by  Langland  in  “  Piers  Plowman  ”  (Passus  v., 
ii.,  350  et  seq.),  where  Gluttony  is  tempted  by  Betty  the  brewster 
into  an  alehouse,  where  he  meets  with  a  varied  assortment  of  boon 
companions,  and  gulps  down  a  gallon  and  a  gill,  with  the  result 
that — 

“  He  neither  could  step  nor  without  a  staff  stand, 

Then  began  he  to  go  like  a  gleeman’s  dog 
Sometimes  aside,  and  sometimes  arere, 

Like  one  that  lays  lines  young  larks  to  ensnare.9’ 

Finally  he  fell, 

“  And  coughed  up  a  caudle  in  Clement’s  lap, 

So  hungry  no  hound  is  in  Hertfordshire  lane 
As  would  lap  up  the  leavings  unlovely  of  scent.” 

The  influence  of  wine  on  sexual  activity  and  the  close  associa¬ 
tion  between  alcoholism  and  prostitution,  to  which  I  alluded  in  my 
previous  paper,  are  almost  as  well  exemplified  in  mediaeval  as  in 
classical  poetry.  In  illustration  of  the  provocative  effect  of  wine 
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on  the  sexual  appetite,  the  following  words  of  that  pioneer  of 
women’s  rights,  the  Wife  of  Bath  (prologue  to  “  Wife  of  Bath’s 
Tale,”  464-8),  may  not  only  be  regarded  as  a  locus  classicus  in 
this  connection,  but  also  forcibly  confirm  the  truth  of  the  allega¬ 
tions  made  in  the  League  of  Nations’  Reports  on  the  Traffic  in 
Women  and  Children : 

“  And  after  Wyn  on  Venus  most  I  thinke, 

For  al  so  siker  as  cold  engrendreth  hayl, 

A  likerous  mouth  must  have  a  likerous  tayl. 

In  wommen  vinolent  is  no  defence, 

This  knowen  lechours  by  experience.” 

The  constant  connection  between  alcoholism  and  prostitution 
is  illustrated  in  several  passages  in  mediaeval  literature,  the  taverns 
in  particular  being  the  resort  of  venal  women,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  Carmina  Burana  or  contemporary  students’  songs  to 
which  I  have  previously  alluded  (see  also  Chaucer,  “  Pardoner’s 
Tale,”  124-5;  W.  Thorpe,  loc.  cit.). 

Alcoholism  in  Contemporary  Medical  Works 

I  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  my  paper  that  mediaeval  English 
medical  works  contain  little  relating  to  inebriety,  so  that  the 
notorious  indifference  to  the  alcohol  problem  among  the  great 
majority  of  the  medical  profession  to-day  dates  back  for  many 
centuries.  The  only  references  in  Cockayne’s  Leechdoms,  in  which 
the  medical  documents  of  the  pre-Norman  period  are  preserved, 
are  the  prescription  of  betony  as  a  preventive  of  drunkenness  (i., 
275),  and  the  excellent  advice  to  treat  loss  of  appetite  due  to  strong 
drink  by  abstinence  (iii.,  117).  John  Arderne,  the  celebrated 
fourteenth-century  surgeon,  in  his  “  Practice  in  the  Art  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  ”  (p.  2),  gives  the  following  prescription  against 
drunkenness,  with  an  illustration  in  the  margin  of  a  man  indulging 
in  a  drink  :  “  1^7  Juice  of  cabbage,  one  part;  juice  of  pomegranate, 
one  part;  vinegar,  half  a  measure.  Boil  to  ebullition  and  let  an 
ounce  be  taken  before  drinking  wine,  also  if  a  man  is  a  drunkard 
put  lignum  aloes  in  his  wine  and  let  him  drink  it.”  He  also  gives 
elsewhere  in  the  same  work  (p.  17)  more  elaborate  prescriptions  to 
cure  the  drink  habit.  In  his  work  on  the  “  Treatment  of  Fistula  ” 
(p.  59),  drinking  too  much  wine  is  mentioned  by  Arderne  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  piles.  He  also  notes  that  the  English  in  Milan  were 
troubled  with  a  spasm  due  to  potations  of  strong  wines,  the  heat 
of  the  country  and  too  many  carouses  (p.  103).  As  a  cure,  he 
recommends  that  a  charm  written  on  parchment  and  placed  in 
a  purse  should  be  put  on  the  patient’s  neck.  In  describing  the 
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qualities  needed  in  a  successful  surgeon,  Arderne  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  sobriety  as  follows :  “  Above  al  this  it  profiteth  to 
hym  that  he  be  foounden  evermore  sobre;  ffor  drunkennes  de¬ 
stroy  eth  al  vertu  and  bringeth  it  to  not,  as  seith  a  wise  man, 
‘  ebrietas  frangit  quicquid  sapientia  tangit,’  ‘  dronkenes  breketh 
what-so  wisdom  toucheth  ’  ”  (p.  4). 

Mediceval  Publicans  and  Taverns 

The  publicans  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  as  a  class  a  remarkably 
bad  reputation.  “They  lived,”  says  Wright  (1875,  137),  “by 
fraud  and  dishonesty.  .  .  .  He  (the  publican)  gave  both  bad 
wine  and  bad  measure,  and  he  often  also  acted  as  pawnbroker, 
and  when  people  had  drunk  more  than  they  could  pay  for,  he 
would  take  their  clothes  as  pledges  for  their  money.”  A  typical 
example  of  the  kind  was  the  man  described  by  Gower  in  his 
“  Mirour  de  l’homme  ”  (26113  et  seq.),  in  a  passage  of  which 
Coulton  (1910)  gives  the  following  English  version:  “  Better  than 
any  master  of  magic  Trick  knoweth  all  the  arts  of  the  wine  trade; 
all  its  subtleties  and  its  guile.  He  is  crafty  to  counterfeit  Rhine 
wine  with  the  French  vintage,  nay  even  such  as  never  grew  but 
by  Thames  shore,  even  such  will  he  brisk  up  and  disguise  and 
baptize  it  for  good  Rhenish  in  the  pitcher.  .  .  .  And  if  he  be 
evil  in  the  matter  of  wine,  still  more  evil  is  he  in  that  of  ale.” 

The  low  esteem  in  which  the  brewer  was  held  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  in  a  religious  play  entitled  “  The  Harrowing  of 
Hell,”  in  which  all  the  souls  are  released,  the  Devil  begs  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  one,  and  is  finally  granted  the  soul  of  the  brewer 
(Salzman). 

It  is  true  that  the  public  were  protected  to  some  extent  by 
penalties  which  were  inflicted  on  dishonest  traders.  It  was,  for 
instance,  the  duty  of  certain  officials  known  as  “  ale  conners  ”  to 
see  that  the  ale  was  clear  and  duly  fermented  and  to  impose 
penalties  for  the  sale  of  bad  ale  or  a  too  extortionate  price  (“  Liber 
Albus,”  358).  In  Saxon  times,  according  to  Bickerdyke,  it  was  a 
regulation  of  the  City  that  one  who  brewed  bad  ale  should  be 
placed  in  a  cucking-stool  and  plunged  into  a  pool  of  muddy 
water.  The  penalty  for  selling  unwholesome  wine  was  that  the 
seller  should  drink  part  of  it,  while  the  rest  of  it  was  poured  over 
his  head  and  he  was  made  to  forswear  the  calling  of  vintner  in 
the  City  of  London. 

The  management  of  the  alehouses  and  business  of  brewing  were 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  women,  and  remained  so  until 
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the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  According  to  Wright  (1862),  the 
ale  wife  was  looked  upon  as  a  model  of  extortion  and  deceit,  for 
she  cheated  unblushingly  both  in  money  and  measure,  and  was 
also  immoral  in  her  conduct.  An  excellent  example  of  this  type 
of  woman  is  Betty  the  Tapster  in  the  prologue  of  the  “Tale  of 
Beryn.”  William  Thorpe,  a  Lollard,  speaking  of  the  behaviour 
of  Papist  pilgrims  in  his  examination  before  Archbishop  Arundel 
at  Saltwood  Castle  in  1407,  states  that  they  “  spent  their  goods 
upon  vitious  hostelers,  which  are  oft  unclean  women  of  their 
bodies.” 

The  character  of  the  mediaeval  tavern  appears  to  have  varied 
considerably.  In  some  cases  it  seems  to  have  been  as  respectable 
as  the  modern  tea-shop,  and  was  the  resort  of  honest  housewives 
for  gossip  and  refreshment.  Generally  speaking,  the  ale  taverns 
were  distinct  from  and  of  a  lower  class  than  the  wine  taverns.  In 
too  many  cases,  however,  the  mediaeval  tavern  was  frequented  by 
thieves  and  harlots,  and  was  the  scene  of  affrays,  brawls,  dis¬ 
sensions  and  murders,  so  that  it  well  deserved  the  name  given  it 
by  R.  de  Bruine  of  the  Devil’s  Knife.  It  was  on  this  account  that 
the  taverns  in  the  City  of  London  had  to  shut  at  the  hour  of 
curfew  (8  p.m.),  to  prevent  bad  characters  having  a  meeting- 
place  for  their  criminal  designs  (“  Liber  Albus,”  lxiii.).  The  most 
severe  denunciation  of  the  mediaeval  tavern  which  I  have  yet 
encountered  in  my  study  of  the  literature  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  anonymous  fifteenth-century  treatise 
named  “Jacob’s  Well”  :  “  At  the  taverne  often  the  glotonye  begyn- 
neth,  for  the  taverne  is  welle  of  glotonye,  for  it  may  be  clepyd 
the  devilys  scolehous  and  the  devilys  chapel,  for  there  his 
dyscyples  stodyen  and  syngyn  bothe  day  and  nyt,  and  here  the 
devyl  doth  meraclys  to  his  servants  .  .  .  the  feend  in  his  chapel 
of  the  taverne,  schewyth  his  myraclys,  he  taketh  away  mannys 
feet,  that  he  may  not  go,  and  his  tonge  that  he  may  not  speke, 
alle  his  wyttes  and  his  bodily  strengthe,  these  myracles  doth  the 
feend  in  the  taverne.  Now  here  ye  what  lessoun  he  techy th  his 
clerkys  in  the  schole  of  the  taverne,  he  techeth  him  glutonye, 
leccherye,  forswerying,  slaundryng,  bakbyting,  to  scorne,  to 
chyde,  to  dyspyse,  to  renye  god,  to  stele,  to  rob,  to  fyte,  to  sle, 
and  many  other  swiche  synnes.” 

Mediaeval  and  Ancient  Alcoholism  Compared 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  alcoholism  during  the 
Middle  Ages  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  resembled  the  alcoholism 
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of  classical  antiquity  in  the  following  respects :  In  the  first  place, 
our  chief  information  on  the  subject  is  derived  not  from  medical, 
but  from  lay  writers.  Secondly,  in  both  periods  distilled  liquors 
were  unknown  as  a  convivial  beverage.  Thirdly,  the  absence  of 
syphilis  in  both  ages  is  another  important  resemblance,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  alcohol  is  such  a  frequent  incentive  to  exposure 
to  infection  and  is  liable  to  aggravate  the  disease  after  it  has  been 
acquired.  On  the  other  hand,  the  alcoholism  of  the  Middle  Ages 
differs  from  that  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  in  two  respects. 
In  the  first  place,  inebriety  was  more  widely  spread  through  all 
classes  of  society,  although  most  conspicuous  among  the  clergy 
and  university  students.  Secondly,  legislation  dealing  with 
drunkenness  was  unknown  in  the  ancient  world,  whereas  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  led  to  taxation  of  drink, 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  sales,  diminution  in  the  number  of 
taverns  and  other  restrictions. 

SUMMARY 

1.  Our  knowledge  of  alcoholism  in  mediaeval  England  is  de¬ 
rived  mainly  from  a  study  of  the  lay  writers,  especially  the  poets, 
historians  and  ecclesiastics. 

2.  Inebriety  was  prevalent  in  all  classes  of  society,  but  pre¬ 
dominated  among  the  clergy  and  university  students. 

3.  Alcoholism  in  mediaeval  England  was  mainly  due  to  indul¬ 
gence  in  ale,  and  to  a  much  less  extent  in  wine. 

4.  Mediaeval  publicans  had  a  remarkably  bad  reputation  for 
fraud  and  dishonesty,  while  the  tavern  was  usually  regarded  as 
a  place  of  ill-repute. 

5.  Alcoholism  in  mediaeval  England  resembled  that  in  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  in  the  lay  character  of  the  information  concern¬ 
ing  it,  the  absence  of  distilled  liquors  and  the  non-existence  of 
syphilis,  but  differed  from  it  in  its  greater  prevalence  throughout 
all  classes  of  society  and  the  various  legislative  measures  taken  to 
control  it. 
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Alcohol  in  Medical  Practice,  \  832-1932. 


By  J.  D.  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

THE  history  of  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
during  the  last  hundred  years  is  a  subject  which  should 
appeal  not  only  to  the  medical  practitioner,  but  also  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Temperance  Movement. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  period  the  administration  of  alcohol 
in  the  form  of  spirits,  wines  and  beer  on  a  generous  scale  in  all  sorts 
of  diseases  formed  so  essential  a  part  of  medical  treatment  that  any 
practitioner  who  did  not  adopt  this  method  was  looked  upon  askance 
by  his  colleagues  and  was  ostracized  from  practice  among  the  higher 
ranks  of  society.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  pariahs  was 
John  Higginbottom,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.,  a  leading  surgeon  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  who  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-eight,  after  a  life  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  abstinence.  In  1832  he  abandoned  the  prescription 
of  alcohol,  and  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  1836  he  wrote  “  I  consider 
I  shall  do  more  in  curing  disease  and  preventing  disease  in  one  year 
by  prescribing  total  abstinence  than  I  could  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  an  extensive  practice  of  a  hundred  years.”  From  among  the 
many  articles  which  he  wrote  to  the  medical  press  on  the  subject 
the  following  extract  may  be  quoted  : 

“  A  comparison  has  lately  been  made  between  the  old  practice 
of  blood  letting  and  the  administering  of  alcoholic  fluids  as  a 
medicine  ;  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  one  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  other.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  old  system  of 
blood-letting  destroyed  hundreds  of  valuable  lives,  and  I  have  still 
less  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  present  plan  of  alcoholising 
patients  is  destroying  its  thousands.  The  time  will  most  assuredly 
come  when  such  a  system  will  be  branded  by  medical  science  as 
the  charlatanism  of  the  19th  century.”  (“  British  Medical  Journal,” 
1861,  ii.,  566.) 

These  words  were  written  shortly  after  the  publication  in  1860 
of  "  Clinical  Lectures  on  Certain  Acute  Disorders,”  by  Dr.  Robert 
Bentley  Todd,  physician  to  King’s  College  Hospital,  in  which  were 
advocated  large  doses  of  alcohol  especially  in  the  treatment  of  fevers, 
with  a  far  reaching  effect  on  medical  practice.  His  name  still 
survives  in  France  under  the  name  of  *  Todd’s  potion,’  a  draught 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  brandy. 

The  next  most  outstanding  name  among  the  dissenters 
to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  administration  of  alcohol  in  disease 
was  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson.  His  case  is  all  the  more 
instructive,  as  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  sixties  that  Richardson, 
who  had  been  brought  up  like  the  great  majority  of  his  contem- 


poraries  to  believe  in  alcohol  not  only  as  a  necessary  item  of  the  diet 
of  a  healthy  person,  but  also  an  indispensable  therapeutic  agent 
underwent  a  radical  change  in  his  views.  In  1871,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Robert  Rae,  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Temperance  League, 
he  signed  “  A  Medical  Declaration  respecting  Alcohol,”  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes,  another  pioneer  in  the  scientific 
campaign  against  alcoholism,  pledging  the  signatories  to  prescribe 
alcohol  with  as  much  care  as  any  powerful  drug.  During  the  rest  of 
his  busy  life,  which  ended  in  1896,  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his 
literary  and  oratorical  energies  to  the  denunciation  of  alcohol  and 
particularly  to  the  non-alcoholic  treatment  of  disease.  So  shocking 
did  his  views  which  he  fearlessly  preached  throughout  the  kingdom 
appear  to  most  of  his  medical  contemporaries  that  he  lost  a  large 
number  of  his  friends  as  well  as  his  patients.  “  I  remember,”  he 
writes  in  the  “  Vita  Medica,”  “  nothing  like  the  mischief  which 
befell  me  in  1869,  when  I  made  the  first  sortie.  Before  then  my 
lecture  rooms  had  been  filled  with  medical  men  .  .  .  afterwards 
the  rooms  were  simply  vacant.  ...  I  was  marked  like  Higginbottom 
with  the  sin  of  disbelief  in  the  ancient  faith,  and  was  known  only  by 
one  friend.  The  others  kept  at  that  cold  distance  from  me  at  which 
I  had  seen  him  placed.”  Richardson,  however,  was  fortunate  enough 
to  live  to  see  a  remarkable  change  which  in  no  small  measure  could 
be  attributed  to  his  utterances  as  lecturer  and  writer,  both  in  medical 
and  lay  opinion  as  regards  the  therapeutic  and  social  use  of  alcohol. 

Although  owing  to  pressure  of  other  work  he  had  given  up  his 
hospital  appointments  many  years  previously,  in  1892,  his  zeal  for 
the  Temperance  Cause  induced  him  to  accept  an  invitation  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  London  Temperance  Hospital,  and  he  retained  this 
post  until  his  death  four  years  later.  At  the  time  that  this  hospital 
was  founded,  in  1873,  95  per  cent,  of  hospital  patients  used  to  be 
placed  on  daily  rations  of  alcohol  in  the  form  of  wine,  spirits  and 
beer.  The  London  Temperance  Hospital  challenged  this  treatment 
as  being  not  only  not  helpful  but  definitely  harmful.  Although  the 
aim  of  the  hospital  was  as  far  as  possible  to  treat  patients  without 
alcohol  it  was  at  the  same  time  provided  that  the  medical  staff  should 
be  at  liberty  to  administer  alcohol  when  they  deemed  it  needful, 
every  such  case  to  be  recorded  in  the  succeeding  annual  report. 

During  the  fifty-eight  years  of  the  Hospital’s  existence  there 
have  been  only  234  such  cases  in  a  total  of  57,207  patients  (Med. 
Press  and  Circ.,  1932,  ii.,  52.)  Needless  to  say  the  establishment  of  a 
hospital  with  such  principles  met  with  considerable  opposition  and 
ridicule  in  that  alcoholic  age.  One  daily  paper  which  announced  its 
opening  added  the  laconic  comment  “  Lord  help  the  patients  !  ” 
The  medical  staff  were  reminded  that  there  was  such  a  place  as 
Newgate,  and  the  sinister  suggestion  was  made  that  the  adjacent 
churchyard  would  soon  be  filled  with  the  patients.  Even  so  enlightened 
a  man  as  Osier  could  not  refrain  from  making  the  following  gibe  at 
the  hospital’s  expense  in  the  second  and  third  editions  of  his  text 
book  : 

“  It  would  be  too  much  like  hoisting  the  teetotaller  with  his 
own  petard  to  attribute  the  high  mortality  from  typhoid  fever  at 


the  London  Temperance  Hospital — 15-16  per  cent,  during  the  last 
twenty  years — -to  failure  to  employ  alcohol.’ ’ 

Osier  had  apparently  forgotten  when  he  wrote  this  that  in  a 
previous  page  he  had  drawn  attention  to  the  even  higher  rate  of 
mortality — about  17  per  cent. — in  the  Metropolitan  Fever  Hospitals. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  this  disparaging  allusion  disappeared  in  the 
fourth  edition,  where  it  was  replaced  by  the  frank  admission  that  of 
late  years  he  had  used  alcohol  in  typhoid  much  less  freely,  while  in 
the  ninth  edition  he  stated  that  it  was  doubtful  if  alcohol  was  of 
any  value  in  typhoid  except  when  additions  of  small  amounts 
enabled  the  patient  to  take  nourishment  more  freely. 

The  surprisingly  good  results  obtained  by  the  “  dry  ”  regimen 
at  the  London  Temperance  Hospital  soon  put  an  end  to  the  un¬ 
favourable  criticism,  and  from  1880  onwards  a  decline  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of  patients  as  well  as  in  social 
life  became  increasingly  evident. 

Details  of  the  decline  in  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  medicine  will  be 
found  in  the  book  by  the  late  Sir  Victor  Horsley  and  Dr.  Mary 
Sturge,  entitled  “  Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body,”  first  published  in 
1907,  which  went  through  six  editions,  its  facts  and  figures  being 
revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  Dr.  Courtenay  Weeks  in  his  book 
entitled  “  Alcohol  and  Human  Life,”  published  in  1929. 

The  present  writer  on  several  occasions  has  illustrated  the 
remarkable  fall  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  since  his  appointment 
as  medical  superintendent  of  the  Western  Fever  Hospital  in  1926, 
without  unfavourable  effect  on  the  fatality  rate  and  rapidity  of 
recovery.  He  would  merely  say  that  at  the  present  time  (August, 
1 932)  no  alcohol  has  been  used  either  in  the  hospital  or  the  ambulance 
service  connected  therewith  for  over  four  years,  during  which  periods 
many  thousands  of  patients  have  been  admitted  to  the  hospital  and 
many  thousands  of  miles  travelled. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  general  decline  in  its  therapeutic  use, 
especially  within  the  last  thirty  years,  alcohol  still  enjoys  a  con¬ 
siderable  vogue  both  in  hospital  and  in  private  practice,  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  extraordinary  variations  in  the  prescriptions  of  alcohol 
in  London  and  provincial  hospitals  have  been  collected  by  Dr. 
Weeks,  and  numerous  examples  of  the  kind  have  come  under  the 
present  writer’s  observations  in  the  various  London  hospitals  at 
the  present  day. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  the  wine  trade  in  France  which, 
owing  to  Prohibition,  has  recently  suffered  considerably  from  the 
loss  of  its  market  in  the  United  States,  has  managed  to  secure 
several  propagandists  in  favour  of  the  therapeutic  and  dietetic  value 
of  wine  in  the  -medical  profession  of  that  country.  In  the  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  low  esteem  in  which  alcohol  is  held  as 
a  therapeutic  agent  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  practitioners  in  those  States  in  which  the  right  to  prescribe 
alcohol  is  granted  do  not  apply  for  a  licence,  while  a  large  number  of 
those  who  do,  make  use  of  this  privilege  for  illicit  purposes. 

The  present  writer  suggested  some  years  ago,  in  an  address 
before  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Inebriety  (“  Brit.  Jour.  Inebriety,” 


1929,  XXVII.,  1)  that  the  chief  causes  for  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a 
medicine  in  spite  of  a  lack  of  scientific  evidence  in  its  favour  could 
be  summarized  as  follows  : 

(1)  Tradition,  the  fact  that  alcohol  had  been  used  by  many 
generations  of  doctors  being  probably  the  principal  cause. 

(2)  Extra-medical  influences,  i.e.,  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
by  the  patient  or  his  friends  on  the  doctor  to  order  alcohol  in  spite 
of  his  better  judgment. 

(3)  Personal  factors,  and  especially  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
alcohol  problem,  the  importance  of  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
medical  profession  still  fail  to  realise. 

In  this  necessarily  brief  survey  of  the  use  of  alcohol  in  medical 
practice  during  the  last  one  hundred  years  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  National  Temperance 
Movement,  it  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  conclude  by  emphasising  the 
important  part  played  by  the  National  Temperance  League  in  the 
education  both  of  medical  and  lay  opinion  on  the  subject  of  alcohol 
in  medical  treatment.  Special  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  Raes, 
father  and  son,  and  the  present  director  Dr.  Courtenay  Weeks,  who 
made  it  their  aim  to  enlist  such  men  as  Sir  Benjamin  Ward 
Richardson,  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  Sir  Alfred  Pearce  Gould,  Sir  German 
Sims  Woodhead  and  Sir  Thomas  Barlow  to  enlighten  the  profession 
and  the  public  on  this  important  question. 


A  paper  at  the  National  Centenary  Celebration,  Preston,  1932.  (Reprint 
from  The  National  Temperance  Quarterly,  Spring  No.,  1933). 


P.  B.  Beddow ,  Printer,  Anerley ,  S.E.20. 


Reprinted  from  The  British  Journal  of  Inebriety, 
July-Octobcr,  1941. 


THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  ALCOHOLISM 

By  J.  D.  ROLLESTON,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.S.A. 

With  the  exception  of  Hovorka  and  Kronfeld,  who  devote  some 
pages  to  the  subject  in  their  great  work  on  comparative  folk- 
medicine,  no  writers,  to  my  knowledge,  have  dealt  at  length  with 
folk-lore  in  relation  to  alcoholism.  I  have  therefore  collected  the 
folk-lore  of  this  condition  as  I  have  recently  done  in  the  case  of 
miscellaneous  diseases  (1939),  dermatology  (1940),  and  pul¬ 
monary  tuberculosis  (1941)-  The  present  paper  will  deal  with 
the  nomenclature,  popular  phraseology,  superstitions,  and  leech- 
craft  connected  with  alcoholism,  the  term  “  leechcraft  ”  being  that 
commonly  employed  in  the  language  of  folk-lore  to  indicate 
popular  methods  of  prevention  and  treatment. 

Nomenclature. — In  my  paper  on  “  Alcoholism  in  Classical 
Antiquity,”  read  before  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Inebriety  in 
1926  (1927),  I  drew  attention  to  the  numerous  synonyms  for 
inebriated  or  bibulous  persons,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  well 
as  in  the  English  language,  which,  according  to  Roget’s 
“  Thesaurus,”  contained  about  seventy  such  terms,  only  a 
minority  of  which  could  be  regarded  as  slang.  From  a  recent 
perusal  of  Farmer  and  Henley’s  work  on  “  Slang  and  its  Ana¬ 
logues  ”  I  have  found  that  there  are  no  less  than  281  synonyms 
for  the  word  “  drink,”  168  for  the  verb  “  to  drink,”  and  155  for 
various  forms  of  intoxication.  The  number  of  slang  synonyms 
connected  with  alcoholism  is,  indeed,  only  exceeded  by  those  of 
even  greater  popular  interest — namely  “  money  ”  and  words  con¬ 
nected  with  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  generative  organs 
in  both  sexes. 

Phraseology. — Popular  interest  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol, 
especially  in  excess,  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  great  variety 
of  similes  connected  with  excessive  drinking,  of  which  V.  S.  Lean 
(ii .  822-4)  has  compiled  the  following  list : 

“  To  drink  like  an  ape,  a  beggar,  a  besom,  blazes,  boiled  owl, 
Chloe,  drum,  fiddler,  fish,  fly,  fool,  goose,  loon,  lord,  mouse, 
M.P.,  muck,  parson,  pig,  piper,  porter,  prince,  rat,  soot,  sow, 
tinker,  top,  wheelbarrow.” 

The  vast  number  of  proverbs  connected  with  alcohol  and  alco¬ 
holism,  most  of  which  are  too  well  known  to  require  repetition 
here,  is  also  illustrated  by  Learr,  uThe iollatying  are  examples: 
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“  Drink  washes  off  the  daub  and  discovers  the  man.” 

“  Wine  and  women  maketh  men  runagates.” 

“Better  good  sale  [health]  nor  [than]  good  ale.” 

“  The  bottle  is  a  false  consoler.” 

“Wine  and  wealth  change  men’s  manners.” 

“  Wine  makes  good  blood.” 

Lean  also  gives  a  number  of  examples  of  alliteration  connected 
with  alcohol,  such  as  “  beer  and  the  Bible,”  “  drunk  and  dis¬ 
orderly,”  “  gin  and  the  gospel,”  and  “  walnuts  and  wine,”  which 
are  further  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  popular  interest  in 
the  subject. 

Superstitions  and  Popular  Errors  connected  with  Alco¬ 
hol  and  Alcoholism. — The  number  of  superstitions  and  popular 
errors  connected  with  alcohol  and  alcoholism  is  legion.  Among 
those  connected  with  the  manner  in  which  drink  is  taken  are  the 
following,  mentioned  by  Lean:  To  drink  standing  or  to  leave 
drink  unconsumed  shadows  ill-luck.  On  the  other  hand,  to  drink 
the  first  thing  on  waking  in  the  morning  was  supposed  to  bring 
good  luck,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  couplet : 

'  ‘  Our  fathers  who  were  wondrous  wise 
Did  wash  their  throats  before  they  washed  their  eyes.” 

It  was  also  considered  a  sign  of  good  luck  to  have  wine  spilled 
over  you,  in  contrast  with  the  belief  concerning  salt.  To  drink 
the  last  glass  of  wine  or  spirits  out  of  the  last  bottle  on  New  Year’s 
Eve  or  New  Year’s  Day  was  held  to  bring  luck  in  general,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  single  person  that  he  would  be  the  first  to  marry. 

Among  the  outward  signs  connected  with  alcoholism,  Lean 
quotes  the  belief  that  a  person  who  often  has  his  hand  in  his 
mouth  becomes  a  drunkard.  A  baseless  superstition  to  the  effect 
that  “  ’Tis  good  to  be  drank  once  a  moneth  ”  is  one  of  the  “  vulgar 
errors  ”  mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown£(“  Pseudoxia  Epi- 
demica,”  130.  Ed.  Keynes.  1928). 

The  following  superstitions  are  mentioned  by  Bonnerjea.  In 
Silesia  it  is  believed  that  if  a  girl  sings  while  at  meals  she  will 
have  a  drunkard  for  her  husband  (239),  and  it  will  bring  ill-luck 
or  poverty,  and  a  similar  fate  befalls  the  girl  who  splashes  her¬ 
self  while  washing  clothes — a  belief  said  to  be  held  in  Britain  and 
the  United  States  (242). 

According  to  Sir  James  Frazer  (“  Magic  Art,”  i.,  233),  a 
remarkable  superstition  held  until  recently  in  Russia  was  that 
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a  drought  could  be  replaced  by  rain  if  the  corpse  of  a  man  who 
had  drunk  himself  to  death  were  dug  up  and  sunk  in  the  nearest 
swamp.  The  places  in  which  this  practice  was  carried  out  are 
said  by  Hovorka  and  Kronfeld  to  have  been  the  Governments  of 
Saratov,  Orenberg,  Kasan,  and  elsewhere.  The  superstition  that 
the  touch  of  a  menstruous  woman  turns  wine  into  vinegar  is  an 
example  of  the  widespread  belief  in  the  generally  injurious  effect 
of  a  woman  ih  this  condition  (Frazer,  “  Balder  the  Beautiful,” 
i.,  96). 

Among  the  popular  errors  concerning  alcoholism  still  current 
which  may  be  ranked  under  the  heading  of  folk-lore  are  the 
beliefs  to  which  I  drew  attention  in  my  paper  on  Forel,  read 
before  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Inebriety  in  July,  1937.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  wine  and  beer  do  not  produce  alcoholism. 
The  falsity  of  this  view  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of 
eight  years  Forel  treated  more  than  a  thousand  alcoholic  patients, 
most  of  whom  had  become  so  from  consumption  of  wine  and 
beer,  especially  the  former.  That  beer  was  by  no  means  a  harm¬ 
less  drink  was  proved  by  his  description  of  the  beer-drinker’s 
kidney.  In  his  article  on  “  The  Alcohol  Problem  ”  he  alludes  to 
the  deplorable  effect  on  university  students  and  young  persons 
generally  of  beer-drinking,  which  he  said  stifled  education,  a 
taste  for  the  classics  and  refined  intellectual  pleasures,  and  gave 
rise  to  an  incredible  vulgarity. 

Other  popular  errors  connected  with  alcohol  and  alcoholism 
mentioned  by  Forel  are  that  alcoholic  drinks  are  indispensable 
for  promoting  sociability,  and  that  alcohol  holds  an  important 
place  in  therapeutics,  the  error  of  which  view  I  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  in  previous  articles  in  this  Journal  (1928,  1929) 
and  elsewhere.  Numerous  other  popular  errors  or  superstitions 
connected  with  alcohol  which  belong  to  the  realm  of  folk-lore  will 
be  found  in  Ackermann’s  excellent  work  on  “  Popular  Fallacies,” 
as  well  as  in  Thomen’s  more  recent  publication  entitled  “  Doctors 
Don’t  Believe  It” — e.g.,  “that  alcoholic  liquors  keep  out  the 
cold,”  that  “in  restoring  the  apparently  drowned  or  suffocated 
the  body  should  be  rubbed  with  whisky,”  that  “whisky  is  an 
antidote  to  snakebite,”  that  “  if  your  feet  are  wet  and  you  have  to 
keep  your  boots  on,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  pour  whisky  into  your 
boots,”  and  that  “  delirium  tremens  affects  only  those  who  have 
been  actually  drunk.” 

Leechcraft. — The  popular  methods  for  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  drunkenness  may  be  classified  as  follows :  (1)  Animal 
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remedies,  (2)  plant  remedies,  (3)  mineral  remedies,  (4)  religious 
factors,  and  (5)  water. 

Animal  Remedies. — The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
animals  in  question :  Cow  (dung),  dog,  eel,  frog,  hog  (lung), 
mole,  owl  (eggs),  oyster,  rat,  sheep  (lung),  sparrow  (dung),  stork 
(eggs),  swallow  (beak),  In  his  “  Natural  History,”  that  treasury 
of  folklore,  of  which,  in  Fee’s  words,  the  most  striking  features 
are  “  the  absence  of  any  criticism  and  a  puerile  credulity  which 
naively  presents  the  most  incredible  facts  as  if  they  were  mathe¬ 
matical  truths,”  Pliny  (“Hist.  Nat.,”  xxx.,  51)  asserts  that 
screech-owls’  eggs  given  in  wine  to  drunkards  for  three  days  pro¬ 
duce  a  distaste  for  that  drink.  He  also  relates  that  drunkenness 
can  be  prevented  by  drinking  wine  containing  a  swallow’s  beak 
ground  up  with  myrrh — a  remarkable  discovery  which  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  Horus,  King  of  the  Assyrians.  In  another  passage 
(ibid.,  xxxii.,  49)  he  states  that  aversion  to  wine  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  drunkard  by  putting  a  mullet,  roach,  or  grape-fish  in 
his  drink.  The  insertion  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  drunkard’s 
wine  or  beer  is  found  throughout  the  ages.  Lupton,  a  sixteenth- 
century  writer,  says  that  “  if  eels  be  suffocated  in  wine,  whosoever 
shall  drink  of  that  wine,  though  they  have  been  much  given  to 
wine  before,  and  could  scantly  abstaine  from  the  same,  they  will 
loath  wine  and  not  be  desirous  to  drink  wine  after.  The  greene 
Frogges  which  use  to  leape  about  Springs,  if  they  be  suffocated 
in  wine  have  the  like  effect.”  In  recent  times  Cabanes  and 
Barraud  state  that  to  disgust  a  drunkard  one  should  make  him 
drink  ass’s  or  sow’s  milk  in  which  an  oyster  or  frog  has  been 
drowned.  They  add,  however,  that  this  remedy  is  not  very 
successful,  as  in  Charente,  where  it  is  most  employed,  drunkards 
are  legion.  Another  method  which  they  mention  as  employed 
in  Auvergne  by  the  materfamilias  to  check  the  drinking  habits  of 
husband  and  sons  consists  in  pouring  the  blood  of  a  mole  or  eel 
into  their  wine.  The  roast  lungs  of  a  wild  boar,  sow,  or  goat 
taken  on  an  empty  stomach  are  also  said  by  Pliny  (“  Hist.  Nat.,” 
xxviii.,  80)  to  prevent  drunkenness.  This  practice  is  again  to  be 
found  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  John  Goldsmith’s  Almanac 
of  1678,  where  we  read:  “Take  the  lungs  of  a  hog;  roast  it; 
whosoever  eateth  thereof  fasting  shall  not  be  drunk  that  day  how 
liberally  soever  he  takes  his  drink”  (Billson).  John  Moncrief, 
another  seventeenth-century  popular  writer,  also  recommends 
eating  the  lights  of  a  sheep  to  prevent  drunkenness.  Among  the 
Ruthenians,  according  to  Hovorka  and  Kronfeld  (2,  352),  the 
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cure  lor  drunkenness  consists  in  taking  a  piece  of  pork,  putting 
it  secretly  into  a  Jew’s  bed  for  nine  days,  and  then  giving  it  to 
the  drinker  in  a  pulverized  form,  who  will  turn  away  from 
drinking  as  a  Jew  would  from  pork. 

Coprotherapy  plays  a  part  in  the  treatment  of  alcoholism. 
According  to  Hovorka  and  Kronfeld  (2,  352),  the  Magyars 
declare  that  drunkards  can  be  cured  by  putting  sparrow’s  dung 
secretly  into  their  brandy  or  tobacco.  Cow  dung  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose  by  the  Ruthenians,  who  also  pour  the  drunkard’s 
urine  into  his  mouth,  in  the  belief  that  this  will  extinguish  the 
internal  fire  caused  by  the  brandy.  Other  popular  animal 
remedies,  which  are  used  in  China  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
alcoholism,  are  the  flesh  of  the  giant  or  small  clam,  the  head  of 
a  rat  ashed  in  the  first  moon,  the  brain  of  the  horse,  the  flesh  of 
a  pigeon’s  neck,  and  human  cerumen  (B.  Read). 

Plant  Remedies. — A  large  number  of  plants  have  been  used 
for  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  alcoholism  from  the  earliest 
times,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  alphabetical  list : 
Almonds,  betony,  cabbage,  crocus,  iris,  leeks,  radish,  rue, 
violets,  and  Vitex  Agnus  castus.  Of  almonds  Pliny  (“  Hist. 
Nat.,”  xxiii.,  75)  says  that  they  were  used  topically  for  headache 
and  particularly  for  the  headache  due  to  inebriety.  They  were 
applied  with  vinegar.*  Their  use  for  this  purpose  persisted  for 
many  centuries.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (“  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,” 
2,  171.  Ed.  Keynes.  1928)  writes:  “It  hath  much  deceived 
the  hope  of  good  fellows,  what  is  commonly  expected  of  bitter 
Almonds,  and  though  in  Plutarch  confirmed  from  the  practice  of 
Claudius  his  Physitian  that  Antidote  against  ebriety  hath  com¬ 
monly  failed.”  Betony  as  a  prophylactic  of  drunkenness  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Apuleius,  a  writer  of  uncertain  date,  in  his  “  Herb¬ 
arium,”  in  a  passage  which  shows  that  this  plant  formed  part  of 
the  materia  medica  of  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  is  translated  by 
Cockayne  as  follows :  “  If  a  man  will  not  be  drunk,  let  him  take 
erst  [first]  and  taste  of  betony  the  wort.”  The  administration  of 
cabbage  as  an  antidote  to  drunkenness  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Ancient  Greeks,  from  whom  Cato  the  Elder,  in  spite  of  his 
contempt  for  that  people,  learnt  its  use  and  esteemed  it  so  highly 
as  to  regard  it  as  a  panacea. 

According  to  Pliny  (“Hist.  Nat.,”  xx.,  34),  the  Greeks  main- 

*  In  a  footnote  on  this  passage  the  translators  remark  that  almonds 
vvere  a  favourite  food  for  the  monks  in  the  Middle  Ages,  probably  because 
they  tended  to  dispel  the  fumes  of  wine. 
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tained  that,  as  there  was  a  natural  enmity  between  the  cabbage 
and  the  vine,  the  cabbage,  if  eaten  before  drinking,  was  sure  to 
prevent  drunkenness  as  well  as  to  dispel  the  after-effects  of  a 
debauch.  Other  plant  remedies  mentioned  by  Pliny  are  leeks 
{ibid.,  xxi.,  83) — though  he  states  that  they  weaken  the  sight  and 
cause  flatulence — rue  {ibid.,  xx.,  51),  crocus  (xxi.,  81),  iris  (xxi., 
83),  Vitex  Agnus  castus  mixed  with  oil  of  roses  (xxiv.,  38),  and 
ivy  (xxiv.,  47).  Several  of  these  plants,  especially  cabbage, 
crocus,  saffron,  or  violet,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  paper  on 
“  Alcoholism  in  Classical  Antiquity,”  were  used  in  the  form  of 
chaplets  or  wreaths  at  banquets,  with  the  object  of  preventing 
drunkenness. 

Mineral  Remedies. — In  comparison  with  animal  and  plant 
remedies  for  alcoholism,  examples  of  mineral  remedies  are  few, 
the  chief  being  the  agate,  amethyst,  Dionysias,  or  stone  of  Dio 
nysius,  and  pumice-stone.  Of  the  agate  Fernie  says  that  it  had 
the  attribute  of  preserving  from  the  effects  of  wine  in  Anglo 
Saxon  times.  The  amethyst,  as  its  etymology  implies,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  means  of  preventing  intoxication,  and  for  that 
reason  was  the  favourite  ornament  for  drinking  vessels  in  Ancient 
Rome  until  the  time  of  Nero,  who  forbade  its  use  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  (Suetonius,  “  Nero,”  32).  According  to  Pliny  (“  Hist.  Nat./' 
xxxvii.,  57),  the  Dionysias  was  credited  with  being  a  protection 
against  drunkenness  because  it  was  thought  to  attract  to  itself  the 
flavour  of  wine.  As  regards  pumice,  Pliny  (xxxvi.,  42)  quotes 
Theophrastus  to  the  effect  that  persons  drinking  for  a  wager  are 
in  the  habit  of  taking  powdered  pumice  first,  though  they  run  a 
great  risk  if  they  do  not  first  swallow  the  whole  draught  of  wine 
at  once,  pumice  being  of  so  refrigeratory  a  nature  that  grape  juice 
refuses  to  boil  if  pumice  is  put  into  it. 

Religious  Factors. — Unlike  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  for  which, 
as  I  have  recently  shown  (1941),  there  are  numerous  patron 
saints  whose  aid  may  be  invoked,  alcoholism,  apart  from  Die* 
nysus  or  Bacchus  in  classical  antiquity,  has  few  religious  associa¬ 
tions.  Du  Broc  de  Segagne  mentions  St.  Mathias  as  the  patron  of 
repentant  drunkards,  while  in  Brittany,  according  to  Delaunay, 
St.  Bibiane  dispels  their  headaches.  According  to  Branch  John¬ 
son,  St.  Jacut,  another  Breton  saint,  is  credited  with  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  cider,  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  alcoholism.  The  only 
other  connection  between  hagiology  and  alcoholism  is  that, 
according  to  Farmer  and  Henley,  “  St.  Martin’s  evil  ”  is  a  syno¬ 
nym  for  drunkenness,”  “St.  Patrick”  for  the  best  whisky,  and 
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“  St.  Marget’s  ale  ”  for  water.  Branch  Johnson  illustrates  the 
high  esteem  in  which  topers  are  held  in  Treguier  by  the  humorous 
quotation  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

"There  is  no  drinker, 

There  is  no  toper 

But  is  received  in  Paradise  with  honour." 

Water. — The  simplest  and  oldest  popular  method  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  cure  of  drunkenness  is  the  taking  of  water  as 
recommended  by  Pliny  (“  Hist.  Nat.,”  xxiii.,  23),  who  says :  “  It 
is  an  excellent  practice  on  drinking  wine  to  swallow  glasses  of 
water  at  intervals,  and  even  after  a  meal  to  drink  water  just 
taken  from  the  spring,  for  fresh  water  immediately  dispels 
drunkenness.”  In  another  passage  (ibid.,  xxxi.,  13)  Pliny  also 
quotes  Eudoxus  as  saying  that  persons  who  drink  the  waters  of 
Lake  Clitorius  take  dislike  for  wine,  whereas  Theopompus 
declares  that  these  waters  produce  inebriety. 
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ALCOHOLISM  IN  44  SAINT -SIMON'S 

MEMOIRES  ” 

By  J.  D.  ROLLESTON,  m.a.,  d.m.,  f.r.c.p.,  f.s.a. 

In  a  well-known  passage  in  his  “  Early  Life  of  Charles  James 
Fox,”  George  Otto  Trevelyan  remarks  that  “no  one  can  study 
the  public  or  personal  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  without 
being  impressed  by  the  truly  immense  space  which  drinking 
occupied  in  the  mental  horizon  of  the  young  and  the  consequences 
of  drinking  (in  the  form  of  gout)  in  that  of  the  old.”  While, 
however,  the  prevalence  of  alcoholism  in  this  country  during  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  familiar  to  all,  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  realized  that  drunkenness  was  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  France  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  still  more 
so  during  the  Regency. 

Some  years  ago  I  published  in  this  journal  a  note  on  the  pas¬ 
sages  in  Voltaire’s  works  relating  to  alcoholism.  It  occurred  to 
me,  therefore,  that  a  similar  account  of  the  drink  habit  as  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  “  Memoires  **  of  Saint-Simon  (1675-1755)  might  be 
of  interest. 

During  a  recent  perusal  of  this  remarkable  work  by  a  man 
who,  in  the  words  of  George  Saintsbury,  “  ranks  among  the  most 
striking  memoir  writers  of  France,  the  country  richest  in  memoirs 
of  any  in  the  world,”  I  was  impressed  by  the  large  number  of 
great  gentlemen  and  ladies  connected  with  the  French  Court 
whom  Saint-Simon  stigmatizes  as  drunkards. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  whereas  in  Voltaire  drunkenness 
is  mentioned  only  as  occurring  among  peasants  and  artisans, 
especially  in  country  districts,  in  the  “  Memoires  ”  alcoholism  is 
noted  only  in  connection  with  the  courtiers,  as  Louis  de  Rouvroy, 
Due  de  Saint-Simon,  a  peer  of  France  and  grandee  of  Spain, 
would  not  have  stooped  to  describe  the  occurrence  of  drunkenness 
among  the  lower  orders. 

The  most  notorious  example  of  collective  alcoholism  in  the 
“  Memoires  ”  is  furnished  by  the  suppers  organized  by  the  Regent, 
Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  attended  by  those  whom  he  called 
his  roues,  who  consisted  of  his  mistresses,  Court  ladies  of  easy 
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virtue,  noblemen,  and  army  officers,  among  whom  deep  drinking, 
blasphemy,  and  licentious  stories  and  actions  were  the  order  of 
the  night  (xiii.,  357).  The  scandal  caused  by  these  entertain¬ 
ments  caused  Saint-Simon  on  several  occasions  to  remonstrate 
with  the  Regent,  but  always  without  effect  (xii.,  58;  xiii.,  359). 

At  a  supper  given  at  St.  Cloud  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
which  was  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Berri,  the  whole  company  became  intoxicated,  the 
hostess  most  of  all.  This  episode  occurred  in  1710,  or  five  years 
before  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  when,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Mme.  de  Maintenon,  a  sanctimonious  spirit  was  in  force  at  the 
Court,  so  that  the  party  were  much  relieved  in  getting  back  to 
Versailles  without  the  King,  his  wife,  or  the  Dauphin  hearing  of 
their  frolic  (viii.,  417). 

Instances  of  familial  alcoholism  appearing  in  the  “  Memoires,” 
besides  those  of  the  Regent,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Berri,  were  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  the  celebrated 
General,  and  his  wife,  Madame  de  Vendome,  and  his  brother,  the 
Grand  Prior.  The  Duchess  of  Berri  hardly  ever  had  a  party- — 
and  she  had  many — without  becoming  blind  drunk  and  vomiting 
everything  she  had  taken  (xii.,  128).  It  is  therefore  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  she  died  at  an  early  age  during  pregnancy  (xvii., 
231).  Madame  de  Vendome  was  also  only  forty  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  when  she  was  “  surfeited  with  strong  drink,  of  which 
she  had  a  cabinet  full”  (xv.,  322).  On  the  other  hand,  the  co¬ 
existence  of  chronic  alcoholism  with  longevity  is  illustrated  by 
Livry,  the  King’s  steward,  who  often  got  drunk  in  the  evening, 
but  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty  in  perfect  health  with  all  his  facul¬ 
ties  intact.  Saint-Simon,  however,  states  that  he  never  drank 
his  wine  pure,  though  a  carafe  of  water  would  have  lasted  him  a 
year  (xx.,  34). 

Of  another  example  of  familial  alcoholism — the  Grand  Prior 
Vendome — Saint-Simon  states  that  not  only  was  he  the  vilest, 
most  contemptible,  and  at  the  same  time  most  dangerous  creature 
possible,  but  that  for  forty  years  he  never  went  to  bed  without 
being  carried  there  dead  drunk  by  his  lackeys  (v.,  140- 141). 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  example  of  eiaSiPt  alcoholism  in  an  t 
individual  described  in  the  “  Memoires  ”  is  that  of  M.  de  Caylus, 
of  whom  the  following  picture  is  given  :  “  Surfeited  and  stupefied 
for  many  years  with  wine  and  brandy,  he  had  been  kept  at  the 
frontier  winter  and  summer  so  as  not  to  come  near  his  wife  at 
the  Court.  He  was  quite  content  with  this,  provided  he  was 
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always  drunk.  His  death  was  therefore  a  deliverance,  which  his 
wife  and  relations  did  not  hesitate  to  describe  as  such  ”  (iv.,  380). 

Other  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism  in  individuals  mentioned  by 
Saint-Simon  are  those  of  Lieut. -General  Vaillac,  “  who  would 
have  gone  far  but  for  wine  and  debauchery,”  and  was  married 
by  some  rascals  to  a  slut  when  he  was  dead  drunk  (vi.,  74);  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  who  “  sought  to  drown  his  sorrows  in  wine  and 
other  amusements  unsuited  for  his  age  and  debility”  (vii.,  89); 
M.  de  Cani,  “  a  sort  of  drunken  savage  ”  (vii.,  63);  M.  d’Heudi- 
court,  “  a  satyr  besotted  with  wine,”  who  fractured  his  skull  on  a 
staircase  at  Versailles  (vii.,  57;  viii. ,  359);  Lieut. -General  Ravetot, 
“  an  honest  fellow  who  drank  much  wine,  became  very  stupid 
and  debauched  and  finally  ruined  ”  (ix.,  3);  and  the  State  Coun¬ 
cillor  Rouille,  described  as  a  glutton,  drunkard,  and  debauchee 
(x.,  263). 

In  striking  contrast  with  these  topers  were  the  following  water 
drinkers :  The  Abbe  de  Lyonne,  who  for  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  drank  twenty-two  pints  of  Seine  water  between  5  a.m. 
and  midday  (xi.,  452);  the  great  General  Louvois,  who  always 
had  a  pot  of  water  on  the  chimney-piece  of  his  study  (xii.,  422); 
and  the  Marchioness  of  Clerambault,  who  never  drank  anything 
but  water,  and  very  little  of  that  (xix.,  427). 

It  may  be  noted  that  Louis  XIV.,  though,  like  many  of  his 
courtiers,  an  enormous  eater  (xii.,  62),  was  only  a  moderate 
drinker.  For  many  years  before  his  death  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  he  drank  only  Burgundy  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  in  place  of  champagne,  which  had  hitherto  been  his  only 
drink  (xii.,  313). 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  alcoholic  courtiers  than  those 
mentioned  who  are  not  described  as  such  by  Saint-Simon , 
especially  in  view  of  the  frequency  among  them  of  gout,  which 
comes  only  second  to  smallpox  among  the  diseases  mentioned  in 
the  “Memoires.” 

In  spite  of  the  frequent  association  of  alcoholism  and  syphilis 
and  the  mention  of  several  cases  of  the  latter  disease  by  Saint- 
Simon,  the  only  example  of  this  association  in  the  “  Memoires  ” 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Vendome  brothers,  who  were  both  the 
subjects  of  bone  syphilis  (iii.,  67;  v.,  140). 

In  case  Saint-Simon’s  descriptions  should  be  discredited  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  anything  but  an  impartial  observer,  as  he 
himself  admits  (xx.,  91),  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  prevalence 
of  alcoholism  among  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regency  , 
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as  Le  Breton  points  out,  is  offered  by  contemporary  writers,  par¬ 
ticularly  La  Bruyere,  Bussy-Rabutin,  and  Courtilz  de  Sandras. 

In  conclusion,  an  explanation,  if  not  an  excuse,  for  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  inebriety  among  the  courtiers  is  to  be  found  in  the 
terrible  monotony  and  tedium  of  their  life,  in  which,  as  Cannan 
remarks,  “  there  was  nothing  to  do  at  Versailles  except  to  conteim- 
plate  the  King’s  majestic  person  from  morning  to  night.” 
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PEPYS  AND  ALCOHOLISM* 

By  J.  D.  ROLLESTON,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p.,  f.s.a. 

Except  where  it  is  otherwise  stated  the  references  in  the  text  are  to 
Wheatley's  eight- volume  edition  of  the  “  Diary  "  (1919). 

Having  recently  (1943)  made  a  study  of  venereal  diseases  in 
Pepys’  writings  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  similar  enquiry  concerning 
alcoholism  was  equally  worthy  of  attention.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  particularly  during  the  Restoration,  alcoholism  was 
prevalent  in  all  ranks  of  society  from  the  King  downwards.  Of 
special  interest  was  the  case  of  Pepys  himself,  who  after  being  an 
alcoholic  subject  subsequently  became,  if  not  a  complete  abstainer, 
a  very  moderate  drinker,  and  played  an  important  part  in  the 
campaign  against  drunkenness  in  the  Royal  Navy,  in  which  it 
was  exceedingly  rampant. 

Total  abstainers  in  those  days  were  exceptional.  Such  a  one, 
mentioned  by  Pepys,  was  Mr.  Pryn  or  Prynne,  the  author  of 
“  Healthes,  Sicknesse;  or  a  compendious  and  briefe  Discourse, 
proving  the  Drinking  and  Pledging  of  Healthes  to  be  sinfull  and 
utterly  unlawfull  unto  Christians.”  “At  a  great  dinner  and  good 
company,”  says  Pepys  (IV,  144),  “Pryn  would  not  drink  any 
health,  no,  not  the  King’s,  but  sat  down  with  his  hat  on  all  the 
while,  but  nobody  took  any  notice  of  him  at  all.”  Reference 
may  also  be  made  here  to  Dr.  William  Bates,  an  eminent  Puritan 
divine,  of  whom  Pepys  relates  that  at  a  dinner  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  “  his  singularity  in  not  rising  up  nor  drinking 
the  King’s  health  and  other  healths  at  the  table  was  very  much 
observed  ”  (II,  38). 

A  short  sketch  will  now  be  given  of  the  prevalence  of  alcoholism 
in  the  various  ranks  of  English  society  as  depicted  by  Pepys. 

Apart  from  a  King’s  Proclamation  against  drinking,  swearing 
and  debauchery  (I,  158),  issued  in  the  first  }^ear  of  his  reign, 
Charles  II  was  far  from  showing  any  opposition  to  inebriety,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  passages  in  the  “Diary.”  “With 
Sir  H.  Cholmly  -to  Westminster,  who,  by  the  way,  told  me  how 

*  A  paper  read  before  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Inebriety  on  Tuesday,  January  18,  1944,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  11,  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W  1 
W.  Norwood  Ea,st,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
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merry  the  King  and  Duke  of  York  and  Court  were  the  other  day 
when  they  were  abroad  a-hunting.  They  come  to  Sir  G.  Carteret’s 
house  at  Cranbourne,  and  there  were  entertained,  and,  all  being 
drunk,  Armorer  (Sir  William  Armorer,  equerry  to  the  King)  did 
come  to  the  King,  and  swore  to  him,  ‘  By  God,  Sir,’  says  he, 
‘  you  are  not  so  kind  to  the  Duke  of  York  of  late  as  you  used  to 
be.’  ‘Not  I?’  says  the  King.  ‘Why  so?’  ‘Why,’  says  he,  ‘if 
you  are,  let  us  drink  his  health.’  ‘Why,  let  us,’  says  the  King. 
Then  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  drank  it,  and,  having  done,  the 
King  began  to  drink  it.  ‘  Nay,  Sir,’  says  Armorer,  ‘  by  God,  you 
must  do  it  on  your  knees  !  ’  So  he  did,  and  then  all  the  company, 
and  having  done  it  all  fell  a-crying  for  joy,  being  all  maudlin 
and  kissing  one  another,  the  King  the  Duke  of  York  and  the 
Duke  of  York  the  King;  and  in  such  a  maudlin  pickle  as  never 
people  were,  and  so  passed  the  day”  (VII,  114-15).  On  another 
occasion  (VIII,  122)  Pepys  relates  that  “  the  King  was  drunk  at 
Saxam  [Little  Saxham,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds],  with  Sidley 
[Sir  Charles  Sedley],  Buckhurst,  &c.,  the  night  that  my  Lord 
Arlington  come  thither  and  would  not  give  him  audience,  or  could 
not.”  It  was  not  likely  therefore  that  the  King  would  be  other¬ 
wise  than  lenient  towards  drunkards  in  his  Court,  even  when  the 
outbursts  were  as  scandalous  as  that  reported  to  Pepys  by  his 
friend  Pierce,  a  well-known  surgeon  of  the  time  (VIII,  121;  III, 
179).  “  This  day  Pierce  do  tell  me,  among  other  news,  the  late 

frolic  and  debauchery  of  Sir  Charles  Sidley  and  Buckhurst,  run¬ 
ning  up  and  down  all  the  night  with  their  arses  bare,  through  the 
streets,  and  at  last  fighting,  and  being  beat  by  the  watch,  clapped 
up  all  night;  and  how  the  King  takes  their  part.”  A  similarly 
indulgent  view  of  alcoholic  excess  is  illustrated  by  the  attitude  of 
Prince  Rupert,  who  said  to  Pepys  on  the  occasion  of  a  man  being 
dismissed  from  his  office  of  boatswain  for  drunkenness,  “  God 
dam  me,  if  they  turn  out  every  man  that  will  be  drunk,  they  must 
turn  out  all  the  commanders  in  the  fleete.  What  is  the  matter  if 
he  be  drunk,  so  when  he  comes  to  fight  he  do  his  work?  At  least 
let  him  be  punished  for  his  drunkenness,  and  not  put  out  of  his 
command  presently.  This  he  spoke,  very  much  concerned  for 
this  idle  fellow,  one  Greene”  (VII,  248). 

Alcoholism  in  the  Navy.  The  passage  just  quoted  is  one  of 
many  indicating  the  prevalence  of  alcoholism  in  the  Navy,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  affected  by  the  Royal  Proclamation 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  although  Pepys  says  “  the  pro¬ 
clamation  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  ”  (I,  158). 
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The  patriotic  work  carried  out  by  Pepys  in  the  control  of  alco¬ 
holism  in  the  Navy  seems  to  be  unknown  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  First  Diary  only  (1659-69)  and  have  not  made  a  study 
of  the  Second  Diary  (1683-4),  which,  until  Howarth’s  edition 
in  1932,  had  not  been  reprinted  since  1841,  the  correspondence 
collected  by  Tanner  (1926  and  1927)  and  Howarth,  and  the  valu¬ 
able  woi&s  of  Mr.  Arthur  Bryant  on  Pepys  (1933,  1935,  1938). 
According  to  the  last-named  writer  (1938,  97),  after  Pepys’  recall 
to  the  Admiralty  in  1684  he  set  himself  to  wage  war  against  intem¬ 
perance.  “Till  that  vice  be  cured,”  Pepys  wrote,  “  which  I  find 
too  far  spread  in  the  Navy,  both  by  sea  and  land,  I  do  despair  of 
ever  seeing  his  Majesty’s  Service  therein  to  thrive.”  Subsequently 
he  established  a  system  of  fines,  payable  to  the  Chatham  Chest  for 
disabled  sailors,  for  all  drunkenness  on  service,  while  repeated 
offences  were  punished  by  dismissal  (Bryant,  ibid.).  Examples 
of  inebriety  in  highly  placed  officers  in  the  Navy  mentioned  by 
Pepys  (I,  157)  were  the  Captain  of  the  Naseby,  who  came  on 
board  “  quite  fuddled,”  and  the  next  morning  told  Pepys  that  the 
Vice-Admiral,  Rear-Admiral  and  he  had  been  drinking  all  day. 

An  example  of  chronic  alcoholism  in  a  naval  officer  of  humbler 
rank  than  that  of  the  two  just  mentioned  was  Captain  Cocke, 
who  is  described  by  Pepys  on  various  occasions  as  being  “  half 
drunk  ”  (II,  149),  “  almost  drunk  ”  (IV,  279),  “  quite  drunk  ” 
(II,  156),  “  drunk  as  a  dogg  but  could  walk  and  stand  and  laugh  ” 
(V,  129)  and  “  half  foxd  ”  (VI,  66).  In  Pepys’  “  Tangier  Papers,” 
quoted  by  Bryant  (1938,  42),  Admiral  Arthur  Herbert  and  his 
fellow-officers  were  said  to  have  been  “  drunk  and  merry  ”  a 
whole  month  together  off  the  Portuguese  coast,  and  one  day  to 
have  caused  the  fleet  surgeon  to  be  stripped  stark  naked  with  one 
leg  tied  by  the  toe  to  the  cabin  roof  and  exposed  in  this  posture 
to  the  mockery  of  loose  women.  “This  is  but  one  instance  of  a 
whole  life  they  all  spend  here  in  roguery.” 

According  to  Moorhouse  (293),  James  II  was  determined  to 
extirpate  the  drunkenness  which  disgraced  the  Fleet,  and  was 
ably  supported  in  this  respect  by  Pepys,  who  wrote  as  follows : 
“  The  generality  of  that  vice,  now  running  through  the  whole 
Navy,  is  such  as  does  call  for  and  will  certainly  find  both  His 
Majesty  and  Royal  Highness,  their  being  very  severe  in  their 
corrections  of  it,  as  that  without  which  the  recovery  of  their  naval 
discipline  seems  never  to  be  hoped  for  ”  (Id.  294). 

According  to  Bryant  (1935,  184)  the  Fleet  chaplains  were  often 
men  of  notoriously  loose  life,  such  as  the  Reverend  George  Brad- 
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ford,  who,  on  one  occasion,  after  drinking  six  pints  of  beer,  and 
throwing  another  at  the  coxswain’s  head,  went  ashore  for  more, 
and  then  “  took  off  his  clothes,  and,  swearing  £  God  damn  him, 
he  was  a  man-of-war,’  leapt  over  a  wall  and  tore  his  shirt  almost 
from  off  his  back,  running  up  and  down  and  staring  as  if  he  was 
a  madman.” 

Alcoholism  in  the  Army.  In  view  of  the  reaction  against 
puritan  sobriety  the  Restoration  was  attended  by  an  outbreak  of 
inebriety  in  the  Arm}/,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  passage  from 
the  “  Diary  ”  :  “  The  City  is  very  open-handed  to  the  soldiers,  that 
they  are  most  of  them  drunk  all  day  ”  (I,  54).  It  was  in  Tangier, 
however,  more  than  twenty  years  later,  that  the  troops  suffered 
most  from  inebriety.  In  the  Second  Diary  (Howarth,  435-6) 
Pepys  states  that  “  the  soldiers  generally  sold  the  flesh  delivered 
to  them  on  Mondays  to  the  town’s  people  for  money  that  they 
might  have  it  in  drink.  Many  would  drink  it  away  in  three  days, 
and  fast  the  rest  of  the  week,  by  which  they  grew  sick  and  many 
died.  He  (Kirke,  the  Governor  of  Tangier)  said  that  more  men 
had  been  killed  by  brandy  than  by  the  Moors.” 

Kirke’s  indifference  to  the  alcoholism  of  his  army  is  shown  by 
the  following  story  related  by  Pepys  (Howarth,  423) :  “  I  have 
seen,  as  he  has  been  walking  with  me  in  the  street,  a  soldier  reel 
on  him  as  drunk  as  a  dog,  at  this  busy  time  too,  when  everybody 
not  on  guard  is  at  work.  He  hath  only  laughed  at  him,  and  cried, 
‘The  fellow  hath  got  a  good  morning’s  draught  already,’  and  so 
let  him  go  without  one  word  of  reprehension.” 

Alcoholism  in  Medical  Men.  Several  instances  of  inebriety  in 
medical  men  are  recorded  by  Pepys,  on  two  occasions  the  offender 
being  his  doctor,  Thomas  Hollier.  On  the  first  occasion  Hollier 
called  at  Sir  William  Batten’s  when  Pepys  was  there  and  “  poor 
man  (beyond  all  that  I  have  seen  of  him)  was  a  little  drunk,  at 
last  he  became  much  overcome  with  drink  but  well  enough  to  get 
home”  (IV,  260).  On  the  second  occasion  he  called*  a  little 
fuddled  and  so  did  talk  nothing  but  Latin  and  laugh  that  it  was 
very  good  sport  to  see  a  sober  man  in  such  a  humour,  though  he 
was  not  drunk  to  scandal  ”  (VII,  359).  Other  inebriated  doctors 
were  “poor”  Christopher  Merritt,  F.R.S.  and  F.R.C.P.  (V,  191), 
Tom  Woodall,  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  killed  in  a 
drunken  quarrel  (VI,  192-3),  and  Mr.  Scott,  who  was  so  drunk 
that  he  could  not  be  seen  (I,  27). 

Casual  Visitors.  The  large  number  of  casual  visitors  at  Pepys’ 
house  in  various  stages  of  intoxication  and  singly  or  in  pairs  is  a 
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sign  of  the  times.  Besides  Mr.  Hollier  and  Captain  Cocke  already 
mentioned  were  persons  of  no  great  importance,  such  as  Sir 
Richard  Ford,  William  Joyce,  owner  of  a  place  of  entertainment 
at  Westminster  (I,  6)  and  Mr.  Knightly  and  Mr.  Faulconberge 
(ii,  150). 

Examples  of  alcoholism  among  domestic  servants  is  exemplified 
by  Pepys’  “  cook-maydes  ”  Luce,  “  a  good  drudging  servant  in 
everything  else  but  that  she  will  be  drunk  (VI,  222),  and  was  the 
dirtiest,  homeliest  servant  I  ever  knew”  (VI,  306).  Susan,  who 
“  gets  out  of  doors  two  or  three  times  a  day  without  leave  to  the 
alehouse”  (III,  132),  and  Mrs.  Sarah,  Lord  Sandwich’s  house¬ 
keeper,  “  a  great  drunkard  ”  (II,  394).  Reference  may  also  be 
made  to  Pepys’  negro  manservant,  who  was  characterized  by 
“  drinking,  lying,  pilfering,  taking  tobacco  in  his  bed  and  being 
otherwise  mischievous  ”  (Bryant,  1938,  270). 

Pepys’  Case.  The  most  interesting  event  in  Pepys’  early  life 
was  the  fact  that  when  he  was  a  scholar  at  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  “he  was  solemnly  admonished  by  Mr.  John  Wood, 
the  Registrar,  and  Mr.  Hill,  his  tutor,  for  having  been  scandal¬ 
ously  over-served  with  drink  ye  night  before  ”  (Wheatley,  I,  xvi). 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Pepys  and  Hill  corresponded  with  one 
another  more  than  forty  years  later,  when  Pepys  was  secretary 
to  the  Admiralty  and  Hill  was  the  English  Minister  at  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  Rotterdam  (Tanner,  1926,  I,  42). 

The  first  indication  in  the  “  Diary  ”(I,  306)  that  Pepys  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  effects  of  alcoholism  was  on  January  18,  1660,  when 
his  doctor,  Thomas  Hollier,  advised  him  “  to  avoid  drinking  often, 
which  I  am  resolved  if  I  can  to  leave  off.”  He  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  done  so,  as  on  May  14,  1661  (II,  33),  he  wrote : 
“  Finding  my  head  grow  weak  now-a-days  if  I  come  to  drink 
wine,  and  therefore  hope  that  I  shall  leave  it  off  of  myself,  which 
I  pray  God  -I  could  do.”  On  June  5,  however,  “after  talking, 
singing  and  drinking  great  drafts  of  claret,  he  went  to  bed  very 
fuddled  and  his  head  ached  all  night.”  In  the  following  Septem¬ 
ber  (Lord’s  Day)  (II,  103)  he  wrote :  “Lord’s  Day  at  dinner  and 
supper  I  drink  so  much  wine  that  I  was  even  almost  foxed  and  my 
head  ached  all  night,  so  home  and  to  bed  without  prayers,  which 
I  never  did  yet,  since  I  came  to  the  house,  of  a  Sunday  night.” 
On  November  10  (II,  126)  he  drank  two  bottles  of  Canary  with 
Captain  Cocke,  “  which  did  do  me  a  great  deal  of  hurt.”  Finally 
he  took  a  more  drastic  course  of  action,  which  he  describes  as 
follows :  “  I  have  newly  taken  a  solemn  oath  about  abstaining 
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from  plays  and  wine,  which  I  am  resolved  to  keep  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  Oath  which  I  keep  by  me  ”  (December  31,  1661-2, 
II,  152).  On  March  5  (1661-2,  II,  187)  he  visited  a  pewterer  “  to 
buy  a  poore’s-box  to  put  my  forfeits  in,  upon  breach  of  my  late 
oath.”  The  results  of  his  abstinence  were  immediate  and  re¬ 
markable  (II,  253-4).  On  June  28,  1662,  he  wrote:  “My  mind 
is  now  in  a  wonderful  condition  of  quiet  and  content  .  .  .  more 
than  ever  in  all  my  life,  since  my  minding  the  business  of  my 
office,  which  I  have  done  most  constantly,  and  I  find  it  to  be  the 
very  effect  of  my  late  oaths  against  wine  and  plays,  which,  if 
God  please,  I  will  keep  constant  in,  for  now  my  business  is  a 
delight  to  me  and  brings  me  great  credit  and  my  purse  increases 
too.”  In  the  following  August  (II,  288),  while  in  the  Temple 
Gardens,  thinking  of  his  vows,  he  wrote :  “  It  is  a  great  content 
to  me  to  see  how  I  am  a  changed  man  in  all  respects  for  the 
better,  since  I  took  them — which  the  God  of  Heaven  continue  to 
me  and  make  me  thankful  for.” 

On  Michaelmas  Day,  1662  (II,  325),  he  wrote:  “This  day  my 
oaths  for  drinking  of  wine  and  going  to  plays  are  out,  and  so  I  do 
resolve  to  take  a  liberty  to-day  and  thus  fall  to  them  again.” 
Accordingly  he  goes  to  the  theatre  to  see  “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  which  he  describes  as  “the  most  insipid,  ridiculous  play 
he  ever  saw  in  his  life,”  and  presumably  took  wine,  for  the  next 
day  (II,  326)  he  exclaims,  “  Good  God,  how  I  do  find  myself  by 
yesterday’s  liberty  hard  to  be  brought  to  follow  business  again, 
but,  however,  I  must  do  it,  considering  the  great  sweet  and 
pleasure  and  content  of  mind  that  I  have  had  since  I  did  leave 
drink  and  plays,  and  other  pleasures  and  followed  my  business.” 
A  few  months  later  (1662,  II,  358)  he  wrote :  “  I  thank  God  I 
have  no  crosses  but  only  much  business  to  trouble  my  mind  with 
for  all  other  things  as  happy  a  man  as  any  in  the  world,  for  the 
whole  world  seems  to  smile  upon  me.  .  .  .  And  all  I  do  impute 
almost  wholly  to  my  late  temperance,  since  my  making  of  my 
vowes  against  wine  and  plays,  which  keeps  me  most  happily  and 
cheerfully  to  my  business,  which  God  continue.” 

Pepys  was  by  no  means  constant  in  the  observance  of  his  vows, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  passages  in  the  “  Diary,”  August  22, 
1663  (III,  242),  when  he  wrote :  “  We  drank  a  cup  of  strong 
wafer,  which  I  did  out  of  pure  conscience  to  my  health,  and  I 
think  it  is  not  excepted  by  my  oaths,  but  it  is  a  thing  I  shall  not 
do  again,  hoping  to  have  no  such  occasion.” 

(September  15,  1665,  V,  74.)  “To  the  office  where  a  little  busi- 
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ness  and  thence  with  Captain  Cocke  [a  notorious  drunkard,  who 
may  have  been  responsible  for  his  lapse] ,  and  there  drank  a  cup 
of  good  drink,  which  I  am  fain  to  allow  myself  during  this  plague 
time,  by  advice  of  all,  and  not  contrary  to  my  oathe  my  physician 
being  dead,  and  chyrurgeon  out  of  the  way,  whose  advice  I  am 
obliged  to  take.”  The  most  flagrant  breach  of  his  vows,  however, 
was  committed  when  he  was  invited  to  the  Guildhall :  “We  went 
into  the  Buttry,  and  there  stayed  and  talked,  and  then  into  the 
Hall  again;  and  more  wine  was  offered  and  they  drank,  I  only 
drinking  some  hypocras,  which  do  not  break  my  vowes,  it  being, 
to  the  best  of  my  present  judgment,  only  a  mixed  compound 
drink  and  not  any  wine.  If  I  am  mistaken,  God  forgive  me !  but 
I  hope  and  do  think  I  am  not  ”  (October  29,  1663,  III,  300). 
Commenting  on  this  passage,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  one  of  the  earliest 
critics  of  Pepys,  remarks  :  “  Assuredly  this  piece  of  bacchanalian 
casuistry  can  only  be  matched  by  that  of  Fielding’s  chaplain  of 
Newgate,  who  preferred  punch  to  wine  because  the  former  was  a 
liquor  nowhere  spoken  against  in  Scripture.” 

In  March,  1667  (VI,  226),  Pepys  took  to  drinking  only  burnt 
wine,  “as  an  evasion,  God  knows,  for  my  drinking  of  wine  (but 
it  is  an  evasion  which  will  not  serve  me  now  hot  weather  is  com¬ 
ing,  that  I  cannot  pretend,  as  indeed  I  really  have  done  that  I 
drank  it  for  cold),  but  I  will  leave  it  off,  and  it  is  but  seldom,  as 
when  I  am  in  women’s  company  that  I  must  call  for  wine,  but  I 
must  be  forced  to  drink  with  them.”  According  to  Tanner  (1925, 
100),  after  October  8,  1667,  “  when  he  drank  of  much  good 
liquor  ”  (VII,  131)  at  Audley-End,  Pepys  makes  no  further  men¬ 
tion  of  alcoholic  excess  on  his  part,  and  in  “  The  present  ill  state 
of  my  Health,”  forming  an  appendix  to  Bryant’s  work  (1935, 
412),  Pepys  wrote  :  “  I  never  drink  to  excess  and  seldom  or  at  all 
but  at  meals  and  then  at  dinner  principally  now.” 

As  I  have  shown  in  my  previous  paper  on  Pepys,  several  ex¬ 
planations  have  been  offered  for  his  numerous  amorous  escapades, 
the  account  of  which  has  been  more  or  less  concealed  by  Victorian 
editors,  but  as  many  of  his  erotic  adventures  took  place  in  ale¬ 
houses  it  is  not  improbable  that  alcohol  was  responsible,  or  was 
at  least  partially  responsible,  for  their  occurrence. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that,  apart  from  chewing  some 
roll  tobacco  as  a  prophylactic  against  plague  (IV,  401),  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Pepys  ever  smoked  or  made  any  use  of  tobacco  or 
other  narcotics  (Tanner,,  1925,  91). 
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At  the  conclusion  of  this  lecture  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Rolleston  was  proposed  by  Mr.  McAdam  Eccles  and  seconded  by 
Dr.  Norman.  As  the  subject  of  the  paper  was  not  a  matter  of 
opinion  and  therefore  did  not  lend  itself  to  controversy  there  were 
no  points  in  the  discussion  of  it  necessary  to  be  reported.  Besides 
the  proposer  and  the  seconder  the  following  gentlemen  spoke, 
praising  the  paper  and  saying  how  much  pleasure  it  had  given 
them  to  hear  it:  The  President,  Dr.  Norwood  East;  Mr.  J.  B. 
Atkins;  Mr.  Ackermann;  and  Mr.  Moreton. 
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Postscript. — Since  this  lecture  was  delivered  I  have  come  across 
a  protest  made  by  Pepys  to  Commissioners  of  Admiralty,  March 
21,  1682  (quoted  by  Bryant,  “  The  Years  of  Peril,”  1935,  p.  375)> 
on  “  the  incorrigible  liberty  found  among  workmen  and  watchmen 
taking  tobacco.”  The  protest  is  of  special  interest  at  the  present 
day  owing  to  the  frequency  of  serious  fires  being  caused  by  the 
careless  throwing  away  of  burning  cigarette  ends. 
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ROMAN  MEDICAL  MEN. 


In  the  early  days  of  Roman  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  medical  men  had  not 
obtained  the  position  due  to  their 
learning  ;  this  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  families  in  Rome  possessed  a 
freedman,  or  libertinus,  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  profession. 

JL 

Justinian  informs  us  that  the  price 
of  such  a  slave  (before  manumission) 
was  about  sixty  pieces  of  gold. 
Suetonius  records  that  Julius 
Caesar,  among  the  many  innovations 
he  introduced,  being  anxious  to  in¬ 
crease  the  prosperity  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  Rome,  bestowed  the  citizen¬ 
ship,  as  we  are  told,  on  many  of  the 
foreigners  who  hastened  to  this 
city  from  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Egypt  to  practise  their  art ;  and 
further,  when  owing  to  famine 
Augustus  felt  bound  to  banish 
from  the  city  the  many  foreign 
residents,  we  are  told  by  the  same 
writer  that,  among  those  especially 
exempted  from  this  decree  were 
the  medical  men  and  prseceptors 
(peregrinosque  omnes,  exceptis 
medicis  et  prseceptoribus,  partem- 
que  servitiorum  Urbe  expulsisset), 
thus  proving  the  esteem  felt  at  that 
time  for  those  who  had  undoubtedly 
founded  for  themselves  a  reputation 
for  their  learning. 

Eew  Romans  cared  to  embrace 
the  study  of  medicine  ;  foreigners  to 
the  soil  flocked  from  all  parts, 
bringing  with  them  the  choice 
medicaments  to  be  found  in  Greece 
and  Egypt,  together  with  the  tho¬ 
rough  knowledge  of  the  diseases 
so  prevalent  in  southern  countries. 
Even  at  the  present  day  the  name 
of  Galen  sounds  familiar  to  the 


ear ;  and  interesting  relic3  of  the 
past,  bearing  upon  them  the  names 
of  skilled  practitioners,  are  to  be 
found  deciphered  in  Grotefend’s 
work  upon  the  stamps  of  the  Roman 
oculists  (Stempel  der  10m.  Augen- 
arzte),  as  well  as  in  the  Rev.  C. 
King’s  interesting  and  valuable 
account  of  “Ancient  Gems.” 

The  government  of  Rome,  which 
was  strictly  paternal,  ordered  phy¬ 
sicians  to  be  stationed  in  the  various 
provinces  and  communes  under  its 
rule,  granting  them,  as  an  especial 
inducement,  exemption  from  taxa¬ 
tion,  an  inducement  which  was 
sufficient  to  urge  Galen  to  enter  the 
Roman  service.  The  various  guilds 
which  abounded  in  Rome,  the  le¬ 
gions,  cohorts,  gladiatorial  schools, 
and  all  bodies,  were  compelled  to 
have  their  special  medical  atten¬ 
dants,  and  this  custom  soon  became 
the  fashion  with  the  leading  fami¬ 
lies,  as  may  be  seen  from  Galen’s 
biography.  This  learned  physician, 
a  native  of  Pergamus,  studied  at 
the  celebrated  schools  of  medicine 
at  Alexandria  and  Corinth,  settled 
for  some  years  in  Rome,  returning 
to  Asia  Minor  a.d.  167,  to  study  the 
effects  of  the  terrible  plague  which 
burst  out  in  that  year,  and  on  his 
return  accompanied  Commodus  in 
his  expedition  against  Germany  as 
one  of  the  staff  (dpx^poy),  suc¬ 
ceeding  when  on  duty  Demetrius,  a 
physician  renowned  for  his  skill  in 
the  preparation  of  theriac,  and 
thus  becoming  physician  in  or¬ 
dinary. 

Martial,  who  seems  to  have  re¬ 
joiced  in  depicting  the  many  foibles 
of  his  time  and  adopted  home, 
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often  laughs  at  those  who  had  en¬ 
tered  the  profession,  not  being  suc¬ 
cessful  in  others,  and  vice  versa, 
Diaulus  (I.  30)  becoming  an  under¬ 
taker  (vispillo),  having  failed  to 
make  both  ends  meet  as  chirurgus, 
thus  being,  perhaps,  more  useful  to 
his  clientele , — 

“Chirurgus  fuerat,  nunc  est  vispillo 
Diaulus 

Capit  quo  poterat  clinicus  esse  rnodo ;  ” 

The  same  name  being  again  men¬ 
tioned  (I  47) — 

‘  Nuper  erat  medicus,  nunc  est  vispillo 
Diaulus 

Quod  vispillo  facit,  fuerat  et  medicus ;  ” 

y» 

while  (VIII.  74)  gives  a  rap  at  an 
oculist  who  had  joined  the  hoplo- 
machi,  or  gladiators  armed  at  all 
points, — 

“Hoplomaclius  nunc  es,  fueras  ophthal- 
michus  ante. 

Fuisti  medicus  quod  facis  hoplo- 
machus.” 

We  may  therefore  very  safely 
assume  that  the,  “  examination 
mania,”  and  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
missioners,  were  unknown  to  the 
Roman  people,  Galen  finding  it 
even  necessary  to  warn  his  confreres 
against  making  grammatical  or  col¬ 
loquial  errors  when  addressing  men 
of  culture,  founding  his  advice  on 
the  fact  that  many  “quacks  ”  were 
not  even  able  to  read.  Again,  in 
his  “  De  meth.  med.”  he  mentions 
that  Thessalus,  who  had  been  ori¬ 
ginally  apprenticed  to  his  own 
father,  as  weaver,  and  who  under 
Nero  obtained  great  success  as  a 
practitioner,  had  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  six  months’  study  was 
sufficient  to  enable  any  man  to 
qualify  as  doctor.  The  system  of 
being  attended  during  the  various 
visits  by  pupils  was  also  frequent, 
many  allusions  being  made  to  this 
habit  as  a  valuable  means  of  giving 
and  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge 


of  various  diseases,  though  it  was 
not  always  pleasant  to  the  patient, 
whose  pulse  was  felt  by  many  chilly 
hands  as  he  lay  burning  with  fever, 
producing  thereby  an  ague.  (Epig. 
Y.  9)— 

“  Languebam ;  sed  tu  comitatus  pro- 
tinus  ad  me, 

Venisti  centum,  Symmache,  discipulis; 
Centum  me  tetigere  manus  aquilone 
gelatoe, 

Non  liabui  febrem,  Symmache,  nunc 
habeo.” 

Another  mode  very  much  in 
vogue  at  the  time,  is  mentioned 
by  G  alen  alluding  to  the  discus¬ 
sions  which  took  place  in  public, 
when  the  various  doctors,  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  disciples,  engaged 
in  disputes,  answered  the  many 
questions  proposed  to  them,  and  . 
tried  by  many  artful  dodges  to  in¬ 
crease  their  practice.  Galen  relates 
an  occurrence  which  took  place 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Rome, 
when  he  engaged  and  defeated  the 
followers  of  the  school  of  Erasis- 
tratus  on  the  subject  of  bleeding, 
his  arguments  being  so  convincing 
as  to  be  adopted  by  many  of  his 
opponents.  In  the  works  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  the  light  seems 
never  to  be  placed  under  the  un¬ 
necessary  bushel,  as,  like  most 
authors  of  ancient  days,  Galen 
writes  with  an  aplomb  which  would 
meet  with  rather  sharp  criticism 
were  such  a  complacent  style  now 
to  be  adopted. 

Prescriptions  not  being  usually 
made  up  by  the  apothecary,  the 
doctor  had  himself  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  qualities  of 
various  herbs,  drugs,  and  salves ; 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  apothe¬ 
caries  did  not  exist,  as  inscriptions 
are  yet  remaining  in  which  the 
aromatarii  are  especially  mentioned, 
and  Galen  use3  the  expression 
“  these  confounded  drug-dealers  ” 
(Galen,  XIII.  571),  whom  he  accuses 
of  adulterating  the  extracts  ob- 
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tained  from  the  various  plants.  He 
himself,  when  a  young  man,  had 
learnt  how  to  fabricate  balsam, 
Lemnian  earth,  white  oxide  of  zinc, 
and  many  other  medicaments, 
though  he,  however,  refuses  to  give 
details,  as  many  men  would  be 
sufficiently  unprincipled  to  follow 
them  out  and  thus  gull  the 
public,  not  to  say  the  less  learned 
medical  men.  Bather  would  he 
urge  young  men  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  so  entirely  to  study  as  to 
master  in  the  most  thorough  man¬ 
ner  the  qualities  of  the  drugs  con¬ 
tained  not  only  in  plants  and  metals, 
but  also  to  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  some  animals.  He  had  travelled 
far  and  visited  many  parts  of  the 
globe  to  obtain  the  medicines  for 
which  each  was  renowned,  going  to 
Lemnos  for  earth,  to  Cyprus  to 
obtain  the  substances  found  in  the 
copper  mines.  From  Soli  he  ob¬ 
tained  enough  vitriol,  siliceo-car- 
bonate  of  zinc,  and  whitelead  to 
last  him  his  lifetime ;  from  the 
Black  Sea,  asphaltum  ;  from  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  Indian  aloes  and  lycium,  which 
latter  was  imitated  in  Home  so 
cleverly  as  to  deceive  many  people. 
Of  oil,  which  played  an  important 
part  in  all  remedial  applications,  he 
had  a  supply  bequeathed  to  him  by 
his  father,  matured  to  such  an  age 
as  to  render  it  doubly  valuable. 

The  elder  Pliny,  in  his  Natural 
History,  relates  many  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  botanists,  who  grew  in  their 
own  gardens  the  plants  from  which 
several  medicines  were  extracted, 
and  refers  directly  to  the  collection 
formed  bv  Antonius  Castor,  in 

m/ 

which  were  exhibited  to  him  all 
the  most  renowned  plants,  culti¬ 
vated  far  from  their  native  soils  by 
this  learned  botanist.  For  the  use 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  members 
of  the  imperial  family,  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  labelled  and 
inscribed  with  the  name  and  place 
where  found,  packets  of  carefully 
prepared  herbs,  which  were  stored 


up  in  the  various  imperial  store¬ 
houses. 

According  to  fashion  did  men  take 
even  at  that  time  their  medicines, 
and  Galen  (de  antidd.)  mentions 
that  Marcus  Aurelius  daily  took  a 
dose  of  theriacum,  thereby  render¬ 
ing  this  medicine  fashionable,  caus¬ 
ing  so  great  a  run  upon  it,  that  at 
times  the  city  did  not  contain  suffi¬ 
cient  ingredients  to  make  the  neces- 

sarv  doses.  After  the  death  of  the 

•• 

Emperor,  theriacum  was  no  longer 
a  la  mode ,  and  we  may  well  imagine 
that  people  waited  with  anxiety  for 
the  next  imperial  medicament.  The 
skilful  preparation  of  this  remedy 
was  the  turning-point  which  brought 
Galen  into  notice,  and  indeed  this 
must  have  required  a  certain  amount 
of  learning,  as  he  tells  us  of  sixty-one 
various  ingredients  which  served  in 
its  composition,  dried  adders  form¬ 
ing  an  important  part.  The  dis¬ 
coverer  of  this  remedy,  Androma- 
chus,  physician  to  Nero,  boasted  of 
its  efficacy  as  an  antidote  both 
against  poison  and  disease  of  every 
sort.  Poisoning  being,  as  we  know, 
rather  a  favourite  means  with  the 
Homans  of  getting  rid  of  an  enemy, 
antidotes  were  very  welcome  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  family  medicine  chest. 
Scribonius  gives  not  only  the  names 
of  useful  antidotes,  but  details  at 
length  the  symptoms  exhibited  by 
those  suffering  from  attacks  pro¬ 
duced  by  litharge,  henbane,  opium, 
and  other  poisons  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Of  course,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  say  to  what  extent 
the  antidotes  were  effective,  we  need 
but  recall  to  the  memory  of  our 
readers  the  lightning  rapidity  of 
action  of  the  Medici  poisons  to 
point  out  how  even  the  bravest  em¬ 
perors  must  have  hastened  to  adopt 
any  remedy  likely  to  produce  alle¬ 
viation. 

Pliny  records  the  uses  of  various 
stones  when  employed  against  dis¬ 
ease,  but  at  the  present  time  they 
appear  -ridiculous — amethysts  (a 
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raethuo)  being  preventives  against 
intoxication  ;  when  engraved  with  a 
symbol  of  the  sun  or  moon  and 
suspended  from  the  neck  bv  the 
hair  of  a  cynocephalus,  this  stone 
will  resist  magic  potions,  qualities 
which,  however, it  has  evidently  lost 
since  the  days  of  the  natural  his¬ 
torian.  The  medical  men  were 
easily  induced  by  their  own  super¬ 
stitious  feelings  to  rush  into  charla¬ 
tanism  ;  Scribonius  mentioning  a 
remedy  against  colic  which  ke&had 
puchased  from  an  old  woman,  while 
Trallianus  for  the  same  disease  ad¬ 
vises  the  patient  to  wear  an  intaglio 
of  Hercules  strangling  the  lion, 
cut  upon  a  Median  stone.  As  this 
latter  physician  flourished  under 
Justinian,  his  remarks  are  the  more 
interesting,  as  showing  that  super¬ 
stition  was  as  rife  at  that  time  as 
during  the  days  of  Pindar,  when 
describing  the  remedies  adopted  by 
Aesculapius  to  cure  the  many  cases 
brought  to  him. 

#  Scribonius  (compos,  medic,  pr^ef.) 
gives  a  list  of  remedies  against  thebifce 
ot  serpents,  against  dropsy,  stone, 
and  other  diseases ;  and  it  is  assuring 
to  us  to  be  told  by  this  “allopathic 
practitioner  ”  that  he  essayed  their 
various  virtues  on  himself  without 
evil  effects. 

The  following  prescription  against 
gout  given  by  Trallianus  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  transcribing  for 
our  readers,  hoping  that  some  may 
thereby  combat  the  divct  'podagra, 
with  success.  “  When  the  moon  is 
inAquarius  or  Pisces,  dig  up,  before 
break  of  day,  the  sacred  herb  hyos- 
cyamus  with  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  touch  the  root,  and  say 
*  I  sPeak  unto  thee,  I  speak  unto 
thee,  0  sacred  herb !  I  call  thee 
that  thou  come  to-morrow  into  the 
house  of  Phileas,  that  thou  mayest 
stop  the  fluxion  in  the  feet  or  hand 
of  such  a  one.  But  I  conjure 
thee  in  the  great  name  of  A  {20 
2ABA  {20  who  hath  fixed  the  earth 


and  fastened  the  sea  abounding  in 
flowing  waves,  who  hath  dried  up 
Lot’s  wife  and  made  of  her  a  pillar 
of  salt,  receive  into  thyself1  the 
spirit  and  forces  of  thy  mother  the 
earth  and  dry  up  the  fluxion  in  the 
hands  or  feet  of  such  and  such  an 
one.’  Next  day  take  a  bone  of  any 
dead  animal  and  dig  up  the  root 
before  break  of  day,  saving  4 1  con¬ 
jure  thee  by  the  holy  names,  Jaoth, 
Sabaoth,  Adonai,  Elohim.’  Then 
sprinkle  a  little  salt  upon  the  root, 
saying  4  As  this  salt  shall  not  in¬ 
crease,  so  let  not  the  pains  of  the 
patient  increase.’  Then  take  the 
small  end  of  the  root,  tie  it  upon 
the  patient,  but  hang  up  the  re¬ 
mainder  thereof  for  360  days  over 
the  fireplace.” 

Another  remedy  against  colic 
mentioned  by  him,  for  an  account 
of  which,  as  for  the  above,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Bev.  C.  W.  King, 
M.A.,  is  the  wearing  of  an  iron 
ring  engraved  with  the  words  <E>EYrE 
$EYrE  IOY  XOAH  H  K0PYAA0A2 
2E  ZHTEI,  “hly,  fly,  ho  there! 
Bile,  the  lark  is  looking  for  thee.” 

Galen  in  his  works  refuses  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  medicinal  properties 
are  to  be  found  in  the  human  brain, 
liver,  flesh,  blood,  or  bones,  and 
blames  Xenocrates  for  asserting 
such  a  proposition,  though  he  main¬ 
tains  the  efficiency  of  a  remedy, 
which  we  cannot  here  describe,  to 
be  applied  externally  in  cases  of 
ulcerated  sore  throats.  He  gives 
a  list  of  several  medicines,  their 
effects,  and  the  people  for  whom  he 
had  prescribed  them.  Many  of  his 
anecdotes  and  directions  would  be 
found  useful  even  at  the  present 
time,  and  we  can  but  feel  how  they 
remind  us  of  anecdotes  relating  to 
members  of  the  medical  faculty  as 
late  as  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  Doctors,  according  to  him, 
were  addicted  to  jealousy,  strife, 
envy,  coarse  vehemence  in  the 
schools  against  rival  doctrines,  dis¬ 
putes  over  the  sick  bed,  murder, 
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and  adultry  Martial  (VI.  31) 
hints  the  reason  why  Charidemus 
shuts  his  eyes  to  his  wife’s  indiscre¬ 
tions  with  the  medical  attendant, — 

“  Uxorem,  Charideme,  tuam  scis  ipse 
sinisque 

A  medico  futui ;  vis  sine  febre  mori. 

Herodes,  stole  a  cup  while  attend¬ 
ing  a  patient  whom  he  supposes 
will  no  longer  require  it,  (IX.  96) 

“  Clinicus  Herodes  trullam  subduxerat 
segro 

Deprensus,  dixit,  ‘  Stulte,  quid  ergo 
bibis  ”’  ? 

Cosmetics  and  other  “beautifying” 
washes  were  being  constantly  made 
up,  prepared,  and  invented  by  medi¬ 
cal  men — dyes,  depilatories,  scents, 
and  essences.  Martial  gives  the 
names  of  some  physicians  who  evi¬ 
dently  were  renowned  as  specialists. 
Cascellius  extracts  the  aching  tooth, 
Hyginus  burns  away  the  superfluous 
hair  which  may  irritate  the  eye, 
Eros  effaces  the  tristia  stigmata 
which  has  branded  the  forehead  of 
the  slave  now  free,  while  Hermes  is 
equal  to  Polidarius  in  his  treatment 
of  ruptures. 

Hydropathy  numbered  many 
celebrated  physicians  in  its  ranks 
who  were  opposed  to  the  treatment 
followed  by  the  school  which  or¬ 
dered  wrine  to  be  given,  the  latter 
being  known,  as  we  are  told  by 
Marquardt  under  the  name  of 
olvohorai.  To  the  former  school 
belonged  Musa,  the  physician  who 
cured  Augustus  by  the  cold  bath 
treatment,  and  who  was  the  first 
physician  raised  by  the  gift  of  the 
gold  ring  (jus  annuli)  to  the  rank 
of  knight,  being  exempted  from  all 
taxation,  and  receiving,  as  we  are 
told  by  Suetonius,  the  honour  of 
a  statue  erected  by  public  subscrip¬ 
tion,  near  to  that  of  JEsculapius. 
(Medico  Antonio  Musse  cujus  opera 
ex  ancipiti  morbo  convaluerat  sta- 
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tuam  mrecollato  juxta  signumiEscu- 
lapii  statuerunt.) 

Tacitus  mentions  several  cases 
where  the  court  physician  attained 
to  dignities  and  honours.  Fees  were 
evidently  pretty  considerable, especi¬ 
ally  when  the  physician  had  attained 
to  reputation.  Galen  received  a  fee 
of  400  pieces  of  gold  for  curing  the 
wife  of  Boethus  (£435).  The  court 
physician  appointed  by  Claudius 
showed  by  his  books  that  he  was 
making  an  income  of  600,000 
sestertii,  and  that  by  accepting  the. 
post  offered  to  him,  the  value  of 
which  was  less  than  half  that  sum 
(250,000  S.),  he  was  proving  both 
his  love  and  loyalty  to  the  Emperor. 
Many  more  instances  might  be 
quoted  of  large  sums,  but  the  above 
are  sufficient,  though  we  need 
scarcely  add  that  several  among  the 
minor  practitioners  found  it  pretty 
hard  work  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
and,  as  we  have  shown  from  the 
extracts  quoted  from  Martial,  re¬ 
turned  to  their  former  occupations, 
or  began  some  entirely  new  trade. 

The  most  amusing  and  natural 
part  of  Galen’s  work, and  that  which 
even  at  the  present  time  may  be 
taken  as  a  “  satire  ”  on  many  per¬ 
sons,  members  not  only  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  but  those  also  in  enjoyment 
of  private  fortunes,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  directions  as  to  the  behaviour 
of  medical  men  when  attending 
the  sick-room.  Our  author  advises 
physicians  to  pay  frequent  or  few 
visits  according  to  the  wish  of  the 
patient,  many  persons  objecting  to 
repeated  visits.  Physicians  often, 
by  speaking  loud,  and  treading 
heavily,  awake  the  sick  person  from 
what  may  be  a  refreshing  sleep,  and 
thus  a  feeling  of  dislike  is  produced. 
The  attitude  adopted  must  be  one 
of  care,  neither  obtrusive  nor  ser¬ 
vile,  as,  according  to  Hippocrates, 
the  cure  depended  on  three  things, 
the  patient,  the  disease,  and  the 
physician.  Quintus,  a  countryman 
of  Galen,  once  smelt  so  strongly  of 
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wine  that  a  sick  man  asked  him  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from  the  bed, 
upon  which  Quintus  reminded 
him  coarsely  that  he  himself  often 
endured  much  worse  smells  in  the 
sick-room.  The  patient  must  not 
be  thwarted  when  compliance  is 
likely  to  be  productive  of  no  evil 
consequences.  Hippocrates  points 
out  that  the  skill  of  the  doctor  is 
often  sufficient  in  itself  to  produce 
the  necessary  respect,  and  therefore 
he  must  be  careful  of  his  diagnoses, 
astonishing  those  about  by  the 
correctness  of  his  assertions  or  pre¬ 
dictions.  Galen  boasts  that  he  had 
repeatedly  cured  persons  living  at  a 
distance  by  simply  listening  to  a 
detailed  account  of  their  symptoms, 
by  feeling  the  pulses  suddenly  of 
those  whom  he  suspected  of  tamper¬ 
ing  with  themselves  by  taking  quack 
medicines,  by  finding  out  the  cause 
to  be  a  case  of  “  being  in  love,”  the 
pulse  beating  more  rapidly  as  the 
“  loved  one  ”  entered  the  room  ; 
and  of  many  other  cures  which  he 
had  performed,  but  which  we  can¬ 
not  enter  into  here,  though  such 
of  our  readers  whom  the  subject 
may  interest  will  find  much  pleasant 
reading  and  information  in  the 
edition  published  at  Leipzig,  and 
forming  one  of  the  series  known  as 
the  “  Medicorum  Grsecorum  opera 
quae  extant,  cura  C.  G.  Kuhn,  26 
vols.,  8,  Leipz.  1821-33  as  well  as 
in  the  “  Histories  ”  of  Eriedlaender, 
Mommsen,  Marquardt,  and  many  of 
the  articles  in  Smith’s  Dictionaries 
of  Antiquities  and  Biography. 

Much  may  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Aristseus  the  Cappadocian,  valu¬ 
able  even  at  the  present  time  ;  but 
the  remedies  would  be  difficult  to 
procure,  and  even  then  persons 
might  object  to  take  down  such 
boluses  as  the  following  remedy  for 
elephas :  “  of  the  shavings  of  an 
elephant’s  tooth  one  dram  with 
wine  to  the  amount  of  two  cyathi. 
But  likewise  the  flesh  of  vipers 
formed  into  pastils  are  taken  at 


a  draught  (/ecu  cade  es  apriaKovs 
TrenXacrpevaL  nivovrai .)  Broili  their 
heads  and  tail  we  must 
cut  off  to  the  extent  of  four 
fingers’  breadth,  and  boil  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  the  separation  of  the 
back -bones ;  and  having  formed 
the  flesh  into  pastils  they  are  to  be 
cooled  in  the  shade  ;  and  these  are 
to  be  given  in  a  draught  in  like 
manner  as  the  squill.” 

In  like  manner,  when  speaking  of 
theriac,  we  find  the  expression  kcu  or 
Sid  tcov  Qtjplcov  (pappaKov,  showing  that 
the  compounds  we  have  alluded  to 
above  as  given  by  Galen  in  no  wise 
exaggerated  ;  speaking  of  epilepsy, 
theriac  is  again  recommended  as 
one  of  the  compound  medicines  ; 
and  our  author  relates  having  seen 
persons  holding  a  cup  below  the 
wound  of  a  man  recently  slaugh¬ 
tered  and  drinking  a  draught  of  the 
blood.  This  being  certainly  a  more 
severe  and  terrifying  remedy  than 
that  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  being 
the  formula  adopted  by  Cato  as  a 
cure  for  sprains:  “  Haut,  haut  ista 
pista  vista,”  an  expression  which 
would  not  even  be  censured  at 
Exeter  Hall. 

The  celebrated  accusation  made 
by  J uvenal  in  his  6th  Satire  against 
the  fashionable  women  of  his  day, 
though  evidently  levelled  against  a 
female  practitioner — 

“  Sed  jacet  aurato  vix  ulla  puerpera 
lecto 

Tantum  artes  hujus,  tantum  medicam- 
ina  possunt 

Quse  steriles  facit,  atque  homines  in 
ventre  necandos 
Conducit,” 

we  find  often  repeated,  though  in¬ 
directly,  by  Martial,  Tacitus,  and 
other  writers,  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  the  “jus  trium 
liberorum  ”  was  seldom  claimed  as 
a  right,  though  we  often  hear  of 
some  emperor  bestowing  it  as  a 
recompense,  vide  Martial,  II.,  92 
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“  Natorum  mihi  jus  trium  roganti 
Musarum  pretium  dedit  mearum 
Solus  qui  poterat.  Valebis  uxor 
Non  debet  domini  perire  rnunus.” 


Prom  “  The  Oath,”  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Hippocrates,  published 
by  the  Sydenham  Society,  edited 
by  Dr.  Brands  Adams,  we  make  a 
few  extracts  having  reference  to 
this  subject :  “  I  swear  by  Apollo  the 
physician,  and  iEsculapius  and 
Health  and  All-Heal  (Hygeia  and 
Panacea)  and  all  the  gods  and 
goddesses  that,  according  to  my 
ability  and  judgment,  I  will  keep 
this  oath  and  this  stipulation — to 
reckon  him  who  taught  me  this  art 
equally  dear  as  my  parents,  to  share 
my  substance  with  him,  and  relieve 
his  necessities  if  required  ;  to  look 
upon  his  offspring  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  as  my  own  brothers,  and  to 
teach  them  this  art  if  they  wish  to 
learn  it,  without  fee  or  stipulation  ; 
and  that  by  precept,  lecture,  and 
every  other  mode  of  instruction,  I 
will  impart  a  knowledge  of  this  art 
to  my  own  sons,  and  those  of  my 
teachers,  and  to  disciples  bound  by 
stipulation  and  oath  according  to 
the  law  of  medicine,  but  to  none 
others.  I  will  follow  that  system 
of  regimen  which,  according  to  my 
ability  and  judgment,  I  consider 
for  the  benefit  of  my  patients,  and 
abstain  from  whatever  is  deleterious 
and  mischievous.  I  will  give  no 
deadly  medicine  to  any  one  if 
asked,  nor  suggest  any  such 
counsel,  and  in  like  manner  I  will 
not  give  to  a  woman  a  pessary  to 
procure  abortion.  With  purity 
and  holiness  I  will  pass  my  life 
and  practise  my  art.  I  will  not 
cut  persons  labouring  under  the 
stone,  but  will  leave  this  to  be  done 
by  men  who  are  practitioners  of 
this  work.  Into  whatever  houses  I 
enter  I  will  go  into  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sick,  and  will  abstain 
from  every  voluntary  act  of  mis¬ 
chief  and  corruption,  and,  further, 


from  the  seduction  of  females  or 
males,  of  freemen  or  slaves.  What¬ 
ever,  in  connection  with  my  pro¬ 
fessional  practice  or  not  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  I  see  or  hear  in  the 
life  of  men,  which  ought  not  to  be 
spoken  of  abroad,  I  will  not  divulge, 
as  reckoning  that  all  such  should 
be  kept  secret.  While  I  continue 
to  keep  this  oath  unviolated,  may 
it  be  granted  to  me  to  enjoy  life 
and  the  practice  of  the  art  re¬ 
spected  by  all  men,  in  all  times  ! 
But  should  I  trespass  and  violate 
this  oath,  may  the  reverse  be  my 
lot !  ” 

Aristotle,  the  editor  informs  us, 
did  not  display  the  same  humanity 
as  Hippocrates,  as  he  excuses 
abortion  in  some  cases,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  this  crime 
was  of  frequent  occurrence,  together 
with  that  abomination  known  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  “  baby  farm¬ 
ing.”  That  medical  men  would  do 
well  to  observe  the  latter  part  of 
“  the  oath  ”  relating  to  gossip,  is  a 
fact  apparent  to  all.  How  many  prac¬ 
titioners  of  the  present  day  call  on 
patients  simply  to  spread  a  scandal 
or  evil  report  from  house  to  house, 
pocketing  as  a  reward  the  fee  paid 
to  them  for  the  few  minutes’  enjoy¬ 
ment.  This  love  of  gossip  was 
indeed  prevalent  in  Borne,  many  are 
the  allusions  made  to  it.  “  At  fuit 
fama  ins.  Quotusquisque  istam  effu- 
gere  potest  in  tarn  maledica  civi- 
tate  P  ”  says  Cicero  ;  an  expression 
used  by  Hieronymus  five  hundred 
years  later.  Juvenal  tells  us  that 
the  fair  sex  was  ever  anxious  to  get 
the  latest  information,  while  Mar¬ 
tial  sneers  at  the  lellus  homo 
Cotilus,  who  passes  a  great  part  of 
the  day  among  the  chairs  of  the 
ladies,  whispering  into  some  one’s 
ear,  knowing  everything,  who  loves 
who,  therefore  present  at  all  supper- 
tables  : — 

“  Qui  scit,  quam  quis  amet,  qui  per 
convivia  currit.” 
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The  following  description  of  a 
not  uncommon  malady,  taken  from 
Pa  ulus  iEgineta,  may  amuse  some 
of  our  readers ;  the  section  being 
headed  “  On  love-sick  persons.” 
“  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here 
to  join  love  to  the  affections  of  the 
brain,  since  it  consists  of  certain 
cares.  For  care  is  a  passion  of  the 
soul  occasioned  by  the  reason’s 
being  in  a  state  of  laborious  emo¬ 
tion.  The  following  symptoms  at¬ 
tend  lovers  ;  their  eyes  are  hollow 
and  do  not  shed  tears,  but  appear 
as  if  overflowing  with  gladness, 
their  eyelids  move  rapidly ;  and 
even  when  none  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  are  affected,  these 
parts  are  always  so  affected  in 
lovers.  There  is  no  pulse  peculiar 
to  lovers,  as  some  have  supposed, 
but  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  persons 
labouring  under  care.  When  they 
call  to  recollection  the  beloved 
object,  either  from  seeing  or  hear¬ 
ing,  and  more  especially  if  this 
occurs  suddenly,  then  the  pulse 
undergoes  a  change  from  the  dis¬ 
order  of  the  soul,  and  therefore  it 
does  not  preserve  its  natural  equa¬ 
bility  or  order.”  These  being  the 
symptoms,  we  find  among  the  reme¬ 
dies  the  following  :  “  Phases,  with 
unusual  brevity,  merely  recom¬ 
mends,  in  general  terms,  repeated 
enjoyment,  fasting,  walking,  and  fre¬ 
quent  intoxication,”  The  latter  we 
may  suppose  to  be  on  the  similia 
similibus  theory. 

Archaeology,  which  has  in  the  last 
few  years  been  greatly  developed  in 
its  many  branches,  gives  us  some 
knowledge  of  the  medicaments 
found  useful  in  ophthalmic  cases. 
In  the  work  by  Mr.  King,  to 
which  we  have-  alluded,  we  find 
mention  made  of  some  of  the 
stamps  bearing  inscriptions  refer¬ 
ring  to  these  medicines.  M.  Ulpius 
Heracles  was  the  inventor  of  the 
stratioticum,  the  diarrhodon  (rose- 
salve)  for  impetus,  or  inflammation 
of  the  eyes;  of  cycnaricum,  an 


ointment  for  the  same  disease  C. 
Cap.  Sabiniani.  Diapsoricum  ad 
Calig — the  latter  (caligines)  being 
dimness  of  sight  produced  by  over¬ 
work,  or  by  the  glare  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  Italian  sun.  A  stamp  found  at 
Gloucester  reads  thus  Q.  IV.L 
MYPANI.  MELINVM.  AD. 
CLAPITATEM  —  this  being  a 
honey-wash  useful  in  clearing 
the  sight.  M.  Tochon  d’Anneci,  in 
his  brochure,  gives  several  curious 
names  of  remedies,  and  the  learned 
German  writer,  Grotefend  gives, 
many  more  details  in  his  “  Stempel 
der  rom.  Augenarzte.” 

From  the  above  account  it  may 
be  seen  how,  in  many  instances,  the 
characters  of  the  medical  men  of 
ancient  Home  correspond  almost 
exactly  with  those  of  our  own  phy¬ 
sicians  ;  how  the  small  differences 
between  the  contraria  contrariis 
curantur  and  the  similia  similibus 
were  looked  upon  as  of  the  same 
vital  importance  as  they  are  even 
now,  how  the  Sangrado  school 
maintained  its  opinions,  and  how 
in  many  cases  the  patients  suffered 
when  a  necessary  theory  was  to  be 
proved.  Martial  and  Juvenal  have 
handed  down  to  us  many  hits 
against  the  vices  of  their  day, 
levelling  accusations  against  the 
“  fast  ”  set  in  Pome,  which  almost 
appear  to  reflect  some  of  the  im¬ 
morality  and  vice  vet  prevalent  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  taking  such 
works  of  the  eariy  medical  profes¬ 
sion  as  have  come  dowrn  to  us,  we 
find  contained  in  their  pages  much 
to  be  taken  to  heart.  As  to  the 
writings  of  the  satirists,  those  of 
J uvenal  must  be  read  with  interest, 
as  being  from  the  pen  of  a  fear¬ 
less  author  who  did  not  dread  to 
expose,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  „ 
his  life,  the  terrible  sins  which  he 
saw  taking  place  around  him  ;  who 
did  not  fear  to  hold  up  to  scorn 
Domitiau,  the  blackest  of  all 
tyrants. 

Of  Martial  we"  can  but  speak 
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with  feelings  bordering  on  con¬ 
tempt.  His  lash  might,  indeed,  have 
been  turned  on  himself,  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  class  of  sycophants  who 
did  much  by  their  toadyism  to  en¬ 
courage  the  very  faults  which  he 
himself  held  up  to  scorn.  But 
severe  as  those  writers  are,  the  fact 
that  they  scarcely  ever  hold  up 
members  of  the  medical  profession 
to  censure  may  be  taken  as  a  sign 
that  the  physicians  in  Borne  did  not 
spare  their  time  or  energies  when 


called  upon  to  oppose  some  dread 
disease,  but  as  a  class  kept  them¬ 
selves  as  free  from  scandal  as  do 
most  of  the  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  at  the  present  time.  Taking 
therefore,  the  various  notices  and 
works  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
we  can  but  look  back  with  admira¬ 
tion  on  those  who  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  healing  art,  leaving 
behind  them  names  enrolled  in 
golden  letters  among  the  great 
workers  of  the  world. 
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DE  GENEESKUNDIGE  AFDEELING  VAN  HET  NEDERLANDSCH 
HISTORISCH  NATUURWETENSCHAPPELI J K  MUSEUM  TE  LEIDEN. 

(met  een  plaat.) 


Toen  wijlen  dr.  j.  g.  de  lint  op  28  April  1934  de  geneeskundige  afdeeling  van 
het  Nederlandsch  Historisch  Natuurwetenschappelijk  Museum,  gevestigd  in  het 
voormalig  BOERHAAVE-laboratorium,  Steenstraat  iA,  opende,  sprak  hij  zijn 
vreugde  en  voldoening  uit  over  het  feit,  dat  het  mogelijk  was  gebleken  deze  afdeeling 
aan  het  museum  toe  te  voegen,  welke  reeds  bij  de  oprichting  van  het  museum  als 
onderdeel  daarvan.was  ontworpen. 

Wat  betreft  den  toenmaligen  stand  van  de  verzameling  van  medische  voor- 
werpen  kan  ik  in  hoofdzaak  verwijzen  naar  de  openingsrede  1).  Het  hoofdbestand- 
deel  der  collectie  vormde  een  zeer  belangrijk  bruikleen  van  een  125-tal  objecten 
uit  de  groote  verzameling  historische  chirurgische  instrumenten  van  de  afdeeling 
Heelkunde  van  het  Academisch  Ziekenhuis  te  Leiden.  Hierin  bevonden  zich  onder 
andere  instrumenten  afkomstig  van  cornelis  solingen  (1641 — 1685),  Frederic 

BERNARD  ALBINUS  (1715 - 1778)  en  EDUARD  SANDIFORT  (1742 - 1814),  waardoor 

de  collectie  een  —  zij  het  ook  zeer  onvolledig  —  overzicht  gaf  van  de  meest  gebruikte 
chirurgische  instrumenten  sinds  de  2e  helft  der  17c  eeuw.  Yele  andere  fraaie  stukken 
dankte  de  verzameling  aan  het  Instituut  voor  de  Geschiedenis  der  Genees-,  Natuur- 
en  Wiskunde,  prof.  dr.  e.  c.  van  leersum,  dr.  j.  g.  de  lint,  prof.  dr.  n.  j.  m.  weve 
en  de  familie  van  wijlen  dr.  j.  a.  koch.  De  catalogus  van  de  medische  afdeeling 
telde  bij  de  opening  ongeveer  325  nummers. 

In  de  afgeloopen  4  jaar  heeft  de  verzameling  zich  uitgebreid  tot  ongeveer  675 
nummers  (hieronder  vallen  alleen  de  eigenlijk  medische  instrumenten,  niet  de  medi¬ 
sche  curiosa,  de  microscopen,  de  anatomische  praeparaten  en  de  snaargalvano- 
meter,  waarvan  het  museum  eenige  weken  geleden  het  oude  type  van  einthoven 
mocht  ontvangen) .  Deze  uitbreiding  is  voor  een  groot  deel  te  danken  aan  belang- 
rijke  aanwinsten,  afgestaan  door  prof.  dr.  n.  j.  a.  f.  boerma,  dr.  j.  w.  c.  kolff, 
den  heer  martin  loth,  dr.  a.  melchior,  dr.  p.  j.  m.  niemer,  dr.  j.  j.  persant 
snoep,  c.  roosen  &  zn.  en  wederom  door  prof.  dr.  h.  j.  m.  weVe.  Hoe  dankbaar 
het  ook  stemt,  dat  de  collectie  op  deze  wijze  meer  dan  verdubbeld  werd,  toch  moet 
men  erkennen,  dat  zij  nog  slechts  een  zeer  onvolledigen  indruk  kan  geven  van  de 
ontwikkeling  van  het  medische  instrumentarium.  Een  uitzondering  hierop  maakt 
misschien  de  verzameling  van  instrumenten,  die  werden  gebruikt  bij  de  steen- 
operatie;  hierin  vindt  men  vele  types  van  geleidingssonden,  lithotomen,  cysto- 
tomen,  steensonden,  -tangen  en  -lepels,  gorgerets  en  lithotriptors,  dateerend  uit 
de  i8e  en  ige  eeuw.  Ook  de  brillencollectie,  voor  het  meerendeel  in  bruikleen  afge¬ 
staan  door  prof.  dr.  h.  j.  m.  weve,  geeft  een  goed  overzicht  der  historische  ontwikke¬ 
ling  van  den  vorm  en  de  mechanische  inrichting  van  brillen,  lorgnetten  en  facesA- 
main. 

Op  andere  gebieden  blijft  nog  zeer  veel  te  wenschen  over;  het  ideaal,  een  histori¬ 
sche  reeks  ten  toon  te  kunnen  stellen  van  instrumenten,  die  voor  een  bepaald  doel 
werden  gebruikt,  is  nergens  bereikt.  Hoe  instructief  dergelijke  series  zouden  kunnen 
zijn  ter  demonstratie  van  de  toenemende  doelmatigheid  der  instrumenten,  blijkt 
uit  een  aantal  publicaties  op  medisch-historisch  gebied.  Zoo  beschrijft  bij  voorbeeld 


1)  Bijdragen  tot  de  Geschiedenis  der  Geneeskunde  16,  no.  6,  biz.  118 — 122  (Ned. 
Tijdschrift  v.  Geneesk.  78,  no.  22). 
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leiter  i),  hoe  de  ontwikkeling  der  endoscopie  in  zeer  nauw  verband  staat  met 
de  verbetering  van  optische  glassoorten  en  vooral  van  de  verlichtingstechniek. 
Was  er  vroeger  geen  andere  mogelijkheid  tot  het  verlichten  van  organen  dan  met 
een  uitwendige  lichtbron,  door  de  toepassing  van  een  door  electrischen  stroom 
gloeiend  gemaakten  platinadraad  was  het  in  1879  max  nitze  mogelijk  een  cystoscoop 
te  vervaardigen,  waarbij  de  lichtbron  in  de  blaas  werd  gebracht.  Tevens  werd  in 
dit  instrument  een  zoodanig  optisch  systeem  aangebracht,  dat  het  gezichtsveld 
een  behoorlijke  grootte  verkreeg.  De  uitvinding  van  de  kooldraadlamp  (1879) 
en  daarna  van  de  veel  sterkere  metaaldraadlamp  kon  tenslotte  de  endoscopische 
instrumenten  tot  hun  groote  ontwikkeling  en  algemeen  gebruik  brengen. 

Een  ander  aardig  voorbeeld  is  de  studie  van  uhlmann  2)  over  de  instrumenten, 
die  bij  de  tandextractie  werden  gebruikt.  Met  enkele  eenvoudige  hefboom-  en  wrij- 
vingswetten  toont  hij  aan,  dat  verreweg  de  meeste  modellen  van  tangen,  die  sinds 
de  oudheid  tot  in  het  begin  der  ige  eeuw  in  gebruik  waren,  geen  bevredigende  resul- 
taten  konden  opleveren.  De  enkele  doelmatige  modellen,  die  in  de  i6e  en  i7e 
eeuw  werden  geconstrueerd  3),  konden  niet  verhinderen,  dat  men  ging  experimen- 
teeren  met  andere  extractie-instrumenten,  waarvan  vooral  de  pelikaan  (sinds  de 
14c  eeuw)  en  de  sleutel  (sinds  het  einde  der  i7e  eeuw)  in  zwang  kwamen.  Pas  in 
de  tweede  lielft  der  vorige  eeuw  hebben  deze  modellen  definitief  het  veld  moeten 
ruimen  voor  de  tangen  welke  nu  op  grond  van  verworven  inzicht  in  de  anatomische 
gesteldheid  der  kiezen  en  hun  alveoli  en  der  mechanische  werking  van  den  twee- 
armigen  hefboom.  waren  verbeterd. 

Voor  vele  moderne  medische  instrumenten  zou  een  dergelijke  ontwikkelings- 
geschiedenis,  waarin  een  vaste  lijn  kan  worden  gevolgd,  kunnen  worden  opgesteld. 
De  evolutie  ervan  is  vooral  het  gevolg  van  de  vermeerdering  der  anatomische  en 
medische  kennis  —  men  denke  slechts  aan  de  gevolgen  van  de  ontdekking  van  de 
oorzaak  der  sepsis  — -  eenerzijds,  en  van  de  mogelijkheden,  die  de  techniek  en  de 
grondstoffen  bieden  anderzijds.  Hiernaast  vindt  men  echter  voorbeelden,  dat  00k 
in  eenzelfden  tijd  een  groote  veelvormigheid  kan  bestaan  van  instrumenten,  die 
voor  hetzelfde  doel  zijn  bestemd,  bij  voorbeeld  mondklemmen  en  -specula,  tong- 
spatels,  en  dergelijke. 

Het  komt  ons  voor,  dat  het  van  groot  belang  is  dergelijke  ontwikkelingsreeksen 
en  voorbeelden  van  veelvormigheid  van  instrumenten  —  en  00k  modellen,  waarmee 
proeven  zijn  genomen,  maar  die  geen  levensvatbaarheid  bleken  te  bezitten  —  voor 
het  nageslacht  te  bewaren  en  ten  toon  te  stellen  als  een  document  en  een  afspiege- 
ling  van  de  werkzaamheid  van  den  menschelijken  geest  en  van  de  ontwikkeling 
van  de  technische  mogelijkheden  op  dit  voor  het  welzijn  der  menschheid  zoo  belang- 
rijke  gebied.  In  dit  verband  hebben  de  nog  niet  zeer  oude  modellen  een  even  groote 
waarde  als  de  nu  veelal  zeer  primitief  aandoende  eeuwenoude  instrumenten.  A1 
is  misschien  een  zeer  oud  instrument  op  zichzelf  belangwekkender  dan  een  nieuwer, 
zijn  voile  waarde  krijgt  het  pas,  wanneer  men  het  beschouwt  in  verband  met  ver- 
wante  modellen  en  als  schakel  in  den  historischen  ontwikkelingsgang  van  het 
medische  instrumentarium. 

Helaas  is  het  materiaal,  waarover  het  museum  beschikt,  nog  ten  eenemale 
onvoldoende  om  00k  maar  een  eenigszins  aaneensluitend  overzicht  te  kunnen 
geven  van  de  in  den  loop  der  tijden  gebruikte  medische  instrumenten;  de  meeste 
in  gebruik  geweest  zijnde  modellen  ontbreken  nog  veelal.  Het  doel  van  deze  publi- 
catie  is  dan  00k  den  Nederlandschen  artsen  en  leiders  van  instellingen,  waarin 
deze  instrumenten  aanwezig  zijn,  het  belang  onder  het  oog  te  brengen  van  een 
uitgebreide,  voor  ieder  toegankelijke  collectie  en  te  trachten  hen  op  te  wekken 


1)  Fr.  Leiter,  Die  Gerate  zur  Besichtigung  menschlfcher  Hohlorgane.  Die 
Medizinmechanik,  12  Marz  1938,  biz.  no — 113. 

2)  Franz  Uhlmann,  Eine  historische  Betrachtung  ubev  die  Entwicklung  der 
Extraktionsinstrumente  auf  physikalischer  Gvundlage.  Diss.  Wurzburg  1927;  35  biz. 

3)  Hans  Zausch,  Das  zahndrztliche  Extraktionsinstrumentarium  des  16.  bis  iy. 
J ahrhunderts .  Diss.  Erlangen  1925;  19  biz. 
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Fig.  1.  Instrumenten  ontworpen  en  gemaakt  door  solingen;  a.  vork  om  bij  de  borstamputatie  door 
de  basis  van  de  borst  te  steken  om  deze  te  fixeeren;  b.  tinnen  kop  om  infractie  van  den  schedel 
te  herstellen ;  c.  mondschroef;  d.  tang  voor  amputatie  van  leden  van  een  teen  of  vinger;  e.  speculum 

voor  het  oor  of  voor  den  neus;  f.  amputatiemes. 
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Fig.  2.  Instrumenten  ontworpen  door  helvetius  (a-c)  en  rau  (d-e) ;  a.  klem  gebruikt  bij  de  borstamputat 
b.  pincette  (bekend  gebleven  onder  den  naam  van  Helvetienne)  om  het  bovenste  deel  van  de  borst  v; 
te  houden  bij  de  amputatie;  c.  dito  voor  kleinere  gezwellen;  d.  lithotoom  gebruikt  bij  de  steensnede  (1 
instrument  is  sterk  afgeslepen,  waardoor  de  oorspronkeiijke  vorm  moeilijk  te  herkennen  is) ;  e.  uvulotoo 
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naar  vermogen  bij  te  dragen  tot  het  tot  stand  komen  van  een  dergelijke  volledige 
verzameling.  Alleen  een  zeer  omvangrijk  materiaal  zal  ons  in  staat  kunnen  stellen 
volledige  series  uit  te  zoeken  en  ten  toon  te  stellen.  Hierbij  moet  worden  opge- 
merkt,  dat  wij  andere  bestaande  verzamelingen  geen  concurrentie  willen  aandoen. 
Het  gevaar  daarvoor  is  trouwens  gering,  daar  de  gewenschte  instrumenten  geen 
unica  zijn.  De  collecties,  die  zich  in  de  verschillende  universitaire  clinieken  bevinden, 
hebben  daar  haarfnnctie  in  het  onderwijs  en  zijn  voor  het  meerendeel  in  goede 
handen.  Men  moet  echter  bedenken,  dat  afgestudeerden  zich  niet  zoo  licht  daarheen 
zullen  begeven  als  naar  een  voor  ieder  toegankelijk  museum  als  dit,  indien  zij  kennis 
widen  nemen  van  dit  gedeelte  van  de  geschiedenis  van  hun  vak.  Daarenboven 
is  het  zeker  zoo,  dat  natuurwetenschappelijke  instrumenten  van  historische  waarde 
het  veiligst  bewaard  zijn  in  een  museum,  dat  in  het  bijzonder  aan  dit  onderwerp 
is  gewijd.  In  musea  met  algemeene  strekking  en  andere  instellingen  zal  het  immers 
wel  eens  voorkomen,  dat  deze  instrumenten  in  het  gedrang  komen,  omdat  de 
belangstelling  der  beheerders  meer  op  andere  gebieden  ligt,  of  omdat  andere  belan- 
gen,  die  zwaarder  wegen,  de  plaatsruimte  en  aandacht  opeischen.  Zoo  heeft  dit 
museum  naast  zijn  onderricht-  ook  een  archieffunctie.  Duplicaten  worden  ook 
gaarne  aanvaard  en  zij  zullen  steeds  een  zeer  gewaardeerd  bezit  vormen  als  verge- 
lijkingsmateriaal  en  als  studiecollectie. 

Daar  het  hier  een  Nederlandsche  verzameling  betreft,  ligt  het  voor  de  hand 
bijzondere  aandacht  te  besteden  aan  de  modellen,  die  door  Nederlanders  zijn 
ontworpen  en  vervaardigd.  Gaat  men  na  welke  modellen  van  Nederlandsche 
ontwerpers  in  het  museum  zijn  vertegenwoordigd,  dan  merkt  men,  dat  het  daarmee 
al  zeer  treurig  is  gesteld.  Behalve  de  reeds  genoemde  6  instrumenten  van  solingen 
(zie  fig.  i)  konden  slechts  met  zekerheid  worden  gedetermineerd  een  3-tal  instru-, 
menten  volgens  helVetius,  die,  hoewel  Zwitser  van  geboorte,  zijn  studietijd  en 
verdere  leven  in  Holland  doorbracht,  en  een  uvulotoom  en  een  lithotoom  volgens 
rau  (zie  fig.  2).  Toch  heeft  ook  een  groot  aantal  andere  Nederlandsche  modellen 
zich  een  internationale  reputatie  verworven.  In  den  uitgebreiden  atlas  van  seerig  i) 
is  bij  voorbeeld  een  buitengewoon  groot  aantal  door  Nederlanders  ontworpen 
modellen  van  instrumenten  afgebeeld,  die  bij  oogoperaties  werden  gebruikt, 
zooals  van  albinus,  ten  haaf,  meekren,  mensert,  nuck,  van  onsenoort,  rau, 
de  witt,  Van  wij  en  Verduin.  Ook  in  lateren  tijd  en  op  ander  gebied  hebben  de 
Nederlandsche  chirurgen  en  artsen  het  hunne  bijgedragen  tot  de  verbetering  van 
het  medische  instrumentarium. 

Terwijl  de  ontwerpers  in  de  literatuur  meestal  met  name  worden  genoemd  bij 
de  afbeeldingen  van  instrumenten,  wordt,  zooals  ook  kohler  2)  opmerkt,  vrijwel 
geen  aandacht  geschonken  aan  de  instrumentmakers,  die  in  overleg  met  de  ont¬ 
werpers  de  nieuwe  modellen  tot  stand  brachten.  Toch  moet,  vooral  in  vroeger 
eeuwen,  toen  elk  instrument  nog  uit  de  hand  werd  gesmeed,  het  vervaardigen 
daarvan  een  ongeveer  even  groote  kunst  zijn  geweest  als  de  uitoefening  van  het 
chirurgijnsambt,  afgezien  nog  van  de  instrumenten,  die  met  kunstsmeedwerk 
waren  versierd.  De  oudste  instrumenten  dragen  geenerlei  teeken  van  den  maker, 
maar  modellen,  waarvan  men  heeft  kunnen  vaststellen,  dat  zij  zijn  vervaardigd 
in  de  i8e  eeuw,  hebben  dikwijls  een  ingeslagen  teekentje,  dat  naar  alle  waarschijn- 
lijkheid  als  meesterteeken  of  als  werkplaatsteeken  moet  worden  opgevat.  In  een 
40-tal  der  instrumenten  uit  dien  tijd,  die  zich  nu  in  het  Nederlandsch  Historisch 
Natuurwetenschappelijk  Museum  bevinden,  staan  de  in  fig.  3  afgebeelde  merken 
gestempeld.  De  eerste  5  zijn  soms  vergezeld  van  het  woord  ,, Paris”.  In  het  verlangen 
de  herkomst  en  den  ouderdom  van  deze  objecten  nader  te  kunnen  bepalen,  deed 
ik  navraag  in  velerlei  richting  in  de  hoop  inlichtingen  te  krijgen  door  welke  instru- 


1)  A.  W.  H.  Seerig,  Armamentarium  chirurgicum  oder  moglichst  vollstandige 
Sammlung  von  Abbildungen  und  Beschreibung  chirurgischer  Instrumente  alterer  und 
neuerer  Zeit.  Atlas  met  145  platen  en  tekstdeel  met  1466  biz.  Breslau  1838. 

2)  A.  Kohler,  Zur  Geschichte  der  Instrumentenkunde.  In:  Gedenkboek  voor  het 
100-jarig  bestaan  van  de  instrument! abriek  h.  windler  1819 — 1919,  biz.  50 — 64. 
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mentmakers  deze  teekens  werden  gebruikt,  doch  zonder  eenig  resultaat.  Mocht 
een  der  lezers  van  dit  artikel  mij  op  een  of  andere  wijze  kunnen  inlichten  over  de 
beteekenis  van  deze  merken,  dan  zou  ik  dat  op  hoogen  prijs  stellen. 

Een  teeken,  dat  wellicht  met  dehier  besprokene  is  te  vergelijken,  is  vooral  aan 
de  physisch-liistorici  welbekend,  namelijk  het  Oostersche  lampje  (fig.  3,  o ),  dat, 
vergezeld  van  de  Leidsche  gekruiste  sleutels,  als  werkplaatsteeken  is  gebruikt  door 
samuel  en  johan  Van  musschenbroek  (respectievelijk  1639-1682  en  1660-1707) . 
Dit  merk  wordt  op  eenige  physische  instrumenten  en  een  5-tal  microscoopjes 
in  het  museum  aangetroffen.  Of  samuel  en  johan  van  musschenbroek  00k  medi- 
sche  instrumenten  maakten,  is  niet  bekend.  Wei  kennen  wij  een  prijslijst  van 
johan’s  zoon  jan  1),  waaruit  blijkt,  dat  deze  laatste  behalve  physische  en  chemi- 


Fig.  3.  Merken  gevonden  op  medische  instrumenten  (uitgezonderd  o, 
het  Oostersche  lampje  van  de  musschenbroeks). 

sche  00k  medische  instrumenten  en  apparaten  maakte  en  tegen  vaste  prijzen  ver- 
kocht.  In  dezen  catalogus  vinden  wij  onder  andere  vermeld :  ,,Messen  en  schaaren  tot 
d’Anamotie  [sic]  noodig”,  ,,Eenkasjemet ’t  geene  meest  noodig  is  tothetontleden. 
Als  2.  schaaren,  messen,  haakjes,  tangetjes,  Elevatorium,  naaldens,  een  beene- 
schaar,  een  zaagje,  bytel,  wetsteen,  stiletten,  Anatomischespuyt,  drilbankje,  blaas- 
pypen”,  ,,Een  machine  om  de  lei  af  te  snyden”,  dito  ,,voor  de  Phalangosis”  2), 
dito  ,,voor  een  fistel  in  de  traanklier”,  ,,Na[a]ldens,  voor  het  vlies  van  ’t  00 g 

1)  Petrus  van  Musschenbroek,  Beginselen  der  Natuurkunde,  Leiden  1736; 
achter  in  dit  boek  vindt  men  den  genoemden  catalogus.  Een  dergelijke  werd  ge- 
publiceerd  door  m.  g.  wildeman  in:  Ned.  Tijdschr.  v.  Geneesk.  60,  2e  helft  B,  1916, 
biz.  1958 — 1960. 

2)  Naar  binnen  krullende  oogharen. 
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te  ligten  en  oogspiegel”,  ,,Verscheidene  soorten  van  tourniquets”,  ,,Een  Machine 
om  breuken  te  snyden”,  ,,Een  gestel  om  te  koppen,  met  eene  slag  etlyke  insny- 
dingen  maakende,  een  spuytje,  en  glazen,  om  ’t  bloed  verders  uyt  te  trekken”, 
,,Nagemaakte  tanden,  waar  van  men  ’t  zelve  gebruyk  heeft,  als  van  natuurlyke”, 
enz.  enz.  Het  zal  zeer  moeilijk.  zijn  na  te  gaan  of  van  deze  modellen  nog  exem- 
plaren  zijn  bewaard  gebleven,  daar  jan  van  musschenbroek  zijn  instrumenten, 
voor  zoover  bekend  is,  niet  placht  te  signeeren  met  het  door  zijn  vaderenoom 
gebruikte  Oostersche  lampje.  Aan  den  anderen  kant  is  het  niet  bekend  of  de 
leden  der  oudere  generatie  onder  de  ,,philosophische”  instrumenten,  die  zij 
maakten,  ook  de  medische  begrepen.  Misschien  zijn  er  hier  of  daar  nog  wel  instru¬ 
menten  bewaard,  die  licht  in  deze  zaak  kunnen  brengen. 

Het  is  niet  onwaarschijnlijk,  dat  de  gebruikers  van  deze  teekens  in  den  tijd, 
dat  de  gewoonte  in  zwang  kwam  de  instrumenten  voluit  met  den  naam  van  den 
maker  te  signeeren  (omstreeks  1800),  als  overgangsmaatregel  gedurende  eenigen 
tijd  de  instrumenten  zoowel  van  hun  naam  als  van  hun  teeken  voorzagen.  Van 
charriere  zijn  mij  enkele  stukken  bekend,  die  behalve  den  naam  ,,char- 
riere  A  Paris”  een  merkje  (zie  fig.  3,  p)  dragen,  terwijl  het  onder  a  afgebeelde 
scheepje  op  een  geleidingssonde  volgens  brambilla  vergezeld  gaat  van  de 
inscriptie  ,,pradie  a  Paris”.  Ook  voor  deze  zaak  geldt,  dat  alleen  een  zeer 
uitgebreid  materiaal  redelijke  kans  geeft  op  de  oplossing  ervan. 

Onder  de  ongeveer  125  instrumenten  in  het  museum,  die  met  name  zijn  gesigneerd 
en  die  waarschijnlijk  alle  uit  de  iqe  en  2oe  eeuw  stammen,  zijn  van  de  Nederland- 
sche  instrumentmakers  vooral  hoefftcke  te  Leiden,  linden  te  Rotterdam  en 
pohl  te  ’s-Gravenhage  goed  vertegenwoordigd ;  van  andere  belangrijke  firma’s 
zijn  er  slechts  enkele  stukken,  of  is  er  in  het  geheel  niets.  Ter  verkrijging  van  een 
min  of  meer  volledig  beeld  van  de  instrumentmakerij  in  Nederland  is  aanvulling 
van  deze  hiaten  dringend  noodzakelijk. 

Ongetwijfeld  bevinden  zich  in  het  bezit  van  particulieren  en  van  instellingen  in 
Nederland  nog  groote  hoeveelheden  oude  of  verouderde  medische  instrumenten, 
die  voor  den  eigenaar  van  gering  belang  zijn,  maar  voor  het  museum  in  verband 
met  het  voorgaande  van  groote  waarde  zouden  zijn.  Ik  denk  bij  voorbeeld  aan  artsen, 
die  een  oude  practijk  hebben  overgenomen,  weduwen  van  artsen  en  chirurgen, 
families,  die  al  eenige  geslachten  lang  medici  hebben  voortgebracht,  sinds  lang 
gevestigde  instrumentmakersfirma's,  oude  ziekenhuizen,  en  dergelijke.  Zooals  reeds 
eerder  is  gezegd,  worden  niet  alleen  zeer  oude  instrumenten  met  vreugde  door  ons 
in  ontvangst  genomen;  ook  de  modellen,  die  nu  en  in  de  laatste  tientallen  jaren 
als  verouderd  werden  afgedankt,  zijn  van  harte  welkom,  daar  wij  er  ons  zeer  wel 
van  bewust  zijn,  dat  de  instrumenten,  die  nunog  in  groote  getale  worden  bewaard, 
later  misschien  slechts  met  moeite  zullen  zijn  op  te  sporen.  Reeds  dikwijls  mochten 
de  directeur,  dr.  c.  a.  crommelin,  en  de  adjunct-directeur,  prof.  dr.  c.  j.  van  der 
klaauw,  tot  hun  vreugde  ervaren,  dat  men  in  ruil  voor  een  goed  onderkomen  en 
een  goede  verzorging  graag  oude  instrumenten,  soms  zelfs  kostbare  familiebezit- 
tingen  wil  afstaan,  hetzij  ten  geschenke,  hetzij  in  bruikleen.  Wij  hopen  te  mogen 
ondervinden,  dat  ook  voor  de  medische  afdeeling  van  het  Nederlandsch  Historisch 
Natuurwetenschappelijk  Museum  belangstelling  bestaat  en  dit  beroep  bij  vele 
lezers  van  dit  blad  weerklank  vindt  en  in  stoffelijke  bewijzen  van  sympathie  zal 
worden  omgezet.  Zendingen  en  correspondentie  worden  gaarne  ingewacht  door  de 
ondergeteekende  aan  het  adres  van  het  museum,  Steenstraat  1  A  te  Leiden. 

Leiden,  1938.  maria,  rooseboom,  assistente. 


